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SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTE. 

CHAPTER  I.  ' 

MOOMUOHT. 

How  wonderfully  similar  are  all  children  to  one 
another  when  asleep !  The  s^uue  rounded,  half- 
formed  features,  the  same  ^ntly  closed  eyelids,  the 
same  slightly  parted  mou^  are  common  alike  to 
high  a^  low,  to  good  and  bad,  before  passion  or 
education  has  begun  to  draw  those  harder  and  more 
decided  lines  which  sleep  cannot  obliterate,  and 
which  only  pass  away  when  once  the  first  calm  look 
of  death  is  gone,  and  dust  returns  to  dust.  No  such 
lines  mar  or  alter  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child,  or 
give  a  clew  to  the  daily  history  of  the  soul  within. 
Look  from  young  Seymour  the  lord  to  young  Dick¬ 
son  the  shephem-boy.  Look  at  the  mendacious 
and  fierce-tempered  Johnny,  destined  to  break  your 
heart  and  ruin  you,  Iving  with  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  his  gentle,  high-souled  brother  Georgy. 
They  are  all  very  nearly  alike. 

But  awake  them ;  see  how  the  soul,  still  oflfits  guard, 
betrays  the  truth  in  eye,  in  mouth,  nay,  even  in  ges¬ 
ture.  Well  was  the  wise  Mrs.  Chisholm  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  time  to  judge  of  a  girl’s  character 
was  when  she  was  first  awake.  Cannot  we  conceive 
of  these  four  ideal  children,  that  they  would  betray 
something  to  a  close  observer  as  their  consciousness 
of  the  reu  world  returned  to  them  ?  Would  not  the 
little  nobleman  have  a  calm  look  upon  his  face,  — 
a  look  careless,  because  he  had  never  known  care  ? 
would  not  some  signs  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
show  themselves  on  the  face  of  the  shepherd-boy, 
when  he  first  found  that  the  pleasant  dreams  of  the 
cake  and  of  the  fine  new  clothes  were  unreal,  but 
that  the  bleak,  wild  morning,  the  hard,  cold  boot 
to  be  thrust  on  stockingless  feet,  and  the  poor,  dry 
bread,  were  most  unmistakably  real ;  while  Johnny 
will  wake  with  a  scowl,  and  (veorgy  with  a  smile. 

There  lay  a  boy  once  in  a  very  poor  little  bed, 
close  under  the  thatch  of  a  very  poor  little  cottage, 
fast  asleep  and  dreaming.  At  a  certain  time  ne 
moved  slightly ;  in  perhaps  less  than  a  second  more 
he  had  raised  lumself  in  his  bed,  and  sat  there  per¬ 
fectly  still,  perfectly  silent,  looking  and  listening 
with  the  intensenesa  of  a  beautiful,  bright-eyed  fox. 

That  is  to  sa^,  that  intense,  keen,  vivid  curiosity 
was  the  first,  instantaneous  expression  which  fixed 
itself  on  his  face  at  the  very  moment  of  his  waking. 
In  a  very  few  moments  more  those  very  facile  fea¬ 
tures  were  expressive  of  intelligence  and  satisfaction 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  minute  had  not  gone  by 
when,  with  all  the  subtle  dexterity,  the  silence,  and 


the  rapid,  snake-like  motion  of  that  most  beautiful 
animal  to  which  we  have  before  compared  him,  he 
had  slid  from  his  bed  and  stood  before  the  door  of 
his  room,  with  half-opened  hands,  bent  head,  and 
slightly  parted  lips,  listening  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  brave  little  heart  and  his  keen  brain. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  open  his  crazy  old 
door ;  the  great  hole,  into  which  you  had  to  thrust 
your  finger  when  you  raised  the  latch,  was  quite  big 
enough  for  him  not  only  to  hear,  but  abo  to  see, 
ever^’thing  which  went  on  below. 

His  mother  stood  below  at  the  front  door  of  the 
cottage,  in  the  moonlight,  talking  with  a  man  he 
knew  well,  —  Somes,  the  head-keeper.  It  could  not 
be  very  late,  for  she  had  not  been  up  stairs ;  nor 
very  earl^,  for  he  could  hear  his  father  hurriedly 
dreking  in  the  room  where  he  slept,  — a  room  op¬ 
posite  his  mother’s;  and  almost  immediately  he  went 
down  and  joined  the  keeper,  and  the  two  men 
passed  away  into  the  forest,  leaving  the  woman  still 
standing  at  the  door. 

Our  Tutener  dressed  himself  with  all  the  rapidity 
possible,  for  he  knew  that  the  moment  had  come  for 
realizing  one  of  the  great  wishes  of  his  short  life. 
His  mother  still  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  she  would 
certainly  prevent  his  going  out,  while,  if  he  waited 
till  she  came  up  stairs  again,  he  might  lose  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  tracks.  The  bavin-pile  was  close  under  his 
window ;  he  opened  the  window,  and,  dropping  on 
the  fagots,  clambered  down,  and,  listening  for  one 
instant,  with  his  head  near  the  ground,  he  sped 
away  afler  the  fiunt  rustling  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  the  keeper. 

He  knew  what  had  happened  well  enough.  The 
poachers  from  Newley  were  in  the  wood  again,  and 
their  good  friend,  the  head-keeper,  had  aroused  his 
father  to  assist  him.  The  poachers  were  a  very  de¬ 
termined  gang,  with  a  most  expensive  set  of  nets, 
which  some  said  had  cost  fifty  pounds,  and  would 
most  certmnlv  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  Keepers,  and  some  of  the  hinds  were 
exasperated  beyond  measure  against  this  very  gang. 
'The  coverts  were  poor  and  bare,  and  the  pheasants, 
every  one  of  them,  cost  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  by 
the  time  they  were  killed.  Eighteen  months  before 
a  keeper  had  been  shot  dead.  The  previous  No¬ 
vember  a  young  watcher  had  been  kicked  about  the 
head  until  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  lifelong  im¬ 
becility,  varied  by  occasional  epileptic  fits  of  the 
most  terrible  character,  for  trving  to  follow  and 
identify  some  men  who  were  killing  pheasants ;  and 
now  the  same  lot  had  paid  them  another  visit,  and 
were  netting  rabbits.  'There  was  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  grand,  final  fight  on  this  very  night  On 
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one  side  the  hall  party,  composed  of  gentlemen,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  laborers,  armed  only  with  sticks ;  on  the 
other,  a  desperate  ^ng  of  ruffians  from  the  low 
waterside  streets  of  Newley.*  James  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  see  this  battle,  and  his  plan 
was  to  overtake  his  father,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
be  sent  back. 

The  beech  forest  was  blazing  in  the  glory  of  the 
August  moon.  The  ground,  golden  all  the  year 
round,  by  daylight,  with  fallen  leaves,  was  now  a 
carpet  of  black  purple  velvet,  with  an  irregular  pat¬ 
tern  of  gleaming  white  satin,  wherever  the  moon¬ 
beams  fidl  through  to  the  earth.  The  overarching 
boughs  had  lost  the  rich,  warm  color  which  they 
showed  in  the  sunlight,  and  were  a  mere  undefined 
canopy  of  green  and  silver.  The  wood  was  as  clear 
of  undeigrowth  as  a  Canadian  forest,  and  as  level  as 
a  lawn  ;  so  it  was  easy  enough  for  the  boy  to  keep 
sight  of  the  party  he  was  pursuing,  and  yet  to  keep 
at  a  safe  distance. 

For  on  second  thoughts  he  did  not  care  to  join 
them  too  quickly.  Tliere  were  three  or  four  gentle¬ 
men  among  them,  and  James  was  afraid  of  gentle¬ 
men.  lie  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  disliked  them,  and  would  probably  have 
pleaded  that  he  had  seen  so  little  of  them ;  but  one 
thing  was  certain, —  he  would  sooner  have  their 
room  than  their  company ;  and  so  he  shuffled  along 
with  half-laced  boots,  far  enough  in  the  rear  to  avoid 
any  great  chance  of  detection. 

There  were  eight  of  the  party  before  him,  holding 
steadily  and  silently  through  the  wood  in  a  line,  and 
he  knew  some  of  them.  Head-keeper  Somes  was  a 
fine  man,  who  stepped  along  from  li^ht  to  shade  with 
wonderful  elasticity  and  determination.  His  father 
came  next  to  the  head-keeper,  and  his  father  was  a 
finer  man  still,  broader  over  the  shoulders,  and  an 
inch  taller;  but  his  father  did  not  walk  with  the 
elasticity  and  grace  of  the  gamekeeper :  forty  years, 
in  heavy  boots,  among  sticky  clay  fmlows,  had  taken 
the  elasticity  out  of  hU  lera,  and  they  seemed  to  drag 
somewhat ;  nevertheless  that  ilearly-loved  figure  was 
a  very  majestic  one,  or  seemed  so  until  the  slinking 
little  man  noticed  the  next  one. 

The  next  one,  the  one  who  walked  beside  his 
father,  was  one  of  those  dreaded  gentlemen.  A  man 
(as  he  got  to  know  afterwards)  in  evening  dress,  but 
bareheaded,  so  that  the  boy  could  see  the  moonlight 
gleaming  on  the  short,  well-tended  curls,  which  clus¬ 
tered  on  a  head  like  a  prize-fighters.  This  man  was 
half  a  head  taller  tlian  his  father,  and  the  biggest 
and  broadest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  not 
this  fact  that  attracted  him  so  much;  it  was  the 
man’s  gait,  so  springy,  to  rapid,  so  reckless,  and  yet 
so  powerful,  lie  carried  no  stick,  and  yet  seemed 
to  be  the  most  eager  for  the  fray,  for  he  was  always 
outwalking  the  others  by  a  little,  and  then  with  an 
impatient  look  right  and  left  eoming  back  into  the 
line  again.  James  had  never  seen  anything  like  this 
gentleman  before,  and  at  once  set  it  down  with  him¬ 
self  that  he  must  be  Lord  Brumby,  lord-lieutenant 


of  that  county,  ultimate  master  of  all  souls  and  bod¬ 
ies  in  those  parts,  of  whom  he  had  dimly  heanl. 
Not  very  long  afterwards  he  saw  my  Lord  Brumby 
on  a  state  occasion  (which  happened  also  to  be  mar¬ 
ket-day)  in  his  lieutenant’s  uniform.  It  was  n’t  his 
man  at  all.  The  lord-lieutenant  was  a  little  old 
man  of  seventy,  with  a  face  like  a  fish,  but  redder. 
Once  afterwaras  James  saw  a  fish  like  Lord  Brum¬ 
by,  and  asked  the  name  of  it ;  it  was  a  red  gurnard, 
they  told  him.  Possibly  it  was  better  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  county  that  kind  old  Lord  Brumbv  was  lord- 


•  Professional  poachers  are  mainly  town’s-folks  ;  and 
not  generally,  if  you  look  merely  at  their  rental,  of  the 
lowest  ( ! )  class.  1'here  are  a  good  sprinkling  of  ten,  and 
even  twenty  pounders,  among  them.  1  knew  one  well,  the 
rent  fur  whose  premises  could  not  have  been  less  than  fif¬ 


ty,  and  was  probablv  sixty  pounds.  He  was  not,  I  believe, 
the  head  of  the  profession,  but  was  well  known  in  It  He 


was  fond  of  politics,  fonder  still  of  electioneering,  a  stanch 
and  sound  Whig.  1  remember  well  his  driving  uie  “  buff" 
drag,  to  and  from  the  hustings  in  either  ’44  or  '46.  If  1 
were  to  mention  his  trade,  hundreds  would  recoguize  him 
at  once. 


ticular  county  that  kind  old  Lord  Brumby  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  it,  and  not  that  reckless,  hurling  giant, 
Tom  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  whom  the  boy  was  watch- 

The  gentleman  will  fight  for  what  costs  him  so 
much ;  and  the  keeper  feels  a  natural  animosity  to¬ 
wards  a  man  who  he  knows  will  kick  or  beat  him 
senseless  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  the  hind, 
though  in  some  cases  not  guiltless  hin^lf,  is  well 
disposed  towards  the  gentleman,  whose  wife  is  al¬ 
ways  doing  him  small  kindnesses,  and  has  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  town  ruffian.  The  whole  party  on  the 
side  of  the  law  are  perfectly  ready  for  a  fight.  The 
other  side  also  are  far  from  unwilling ;  they  carry 
firearms  mostly,  which  gives  them  the  courage  of 
gunpowder ;  they  are  not  easily  recognized ;  they 
come  of  a  ruffianly  breed  who  love  ^hting ;  and, 
moreover,  their  nets  are  worth  fighting  for.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme  determination 
of  these  encounters,  if  one  did  not  remember  these 
things. 

Such  a  battle  royal  was  coming  off  immediately, 
as  James  well  knew,  and  in  all  probability  blood 
would  be  shed.  The  party  walked  as  silently  as 
possible,  and  be  could  see  that  they  were  coming  to 
a  break  in  the  wood,  to  a  little  open  piece  of  upland 
meadow,  walled  round  on  all  sides  by  the  forest. 
There  he  guessed  the  poachers  would  be' at  work, 
and  he  was  right. 

It  came  all  in  a  moment  The  challenge  came 
from  the  poachers.  “  Hold  off,  or,”  &c.,  &c.  It  was 
answered  by  Tom  Silcote,  who  stepped  out  into  the 
open,  and  said  loudly,  but  quietly  enough,  “  Come, 
give  us  this  net  here.  You  all  know  me.  Give  me 
hold  of  it  I  must  have  it.” 

The  poachers,  who  had  run  together,  seemed  as 
if  they  did  know  him.  They  seemed  to  hesitate, 
and  to  be  inclined  for  falling  b.ack,  when  the  tallest 
of  them  all  ran  suddenly  forward  weaponless  and 
alone,  ^rang  on  Thomas  Silcote,  and  cned,  “  Know 
you  ?  I  know  you,  and  I  ’ll  have  your  false  heart’s 
blood  this  night.” 

The  instant  the  two  champions  closed,  the  fight 
became  general.  James  saw  that  the  fight  between 
Mr.  Silcote  and  the  tall  poacher,  whom  he  knew 
perfectly  well  (the  keeper  of  a  beer-house,  tha 
Black  Bull,  in  Water  Street,  Newley),  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  terrible  wrestle.  He  minded  that  no  more, 
but  ran  close  in,  to  be  near  his  father. 

Two  of  the  poachers  had  singled  him  out,  and 
were  attacking  him.  His  father  fought  strongly 
and  well,  but  very  clumsily.  Whenever  he  man¬ 
aged  to  hit  either  of  his  assailants  with  his  stick,  the 
blow  seemed  to  tell,  but  he  only  got  a  blow  in  once 
in  a  way.  In  a  very  few  minutes  be  found  only  one 
enemy  before  him,  and  he,  getting  maddened,  rushed 
in  and  cut  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  stick,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  was  felled  with  a  blow  from 
behind,  given  by  the  other  ruffian,  who  had  passed 
behind  him. 

James  saw  his  father  go  hurtling  heavily  over, 
and  the  man  who  had  knocked  him  down  making 
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towards  him.  James  ran  too.  The  poacher  had 
got  his  heavy  iron-shod  boot  raised  to  kick  the  de¬ 
fenceless  man  behind  the  ear,  when  his  legs  were 
seized  by  some  one  to  him  invisible,  and  he  was 
thrown  forcibly  on  his  back,  and,  before  he  knew 
where  he  was,  he  felt  two  tiny,  but  vigorous,  little 
fists  inside  his  collar,  and  found  that  he  was  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  tight  clutches  of  a  little  boy, 
running  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  throttled  and 
captured. 

They  must  have  struggled  together  for  minutes, 
these  two ;  the  man  cursing  and  threatening,  the 
boy  only  ejaculating  at  intervals,  I  ’ll  hold  ’ee,  John 
Beveson,  I  ’ll  hold  ’ee  I  ”  for  the  man  had  time  to 
find  that  his  comrades  were  beaten  and  in  full  retreat, 
before  he,  not  being  an  absolute  fiend,  resorted  to 
the  last  expedient  for  froeing  himself.  He  had  spared 
the  boy  hitherto,  —  he  had  TOys  of  his  own ;  but  the 
gentlemen  were  winning ;  murder  might  have  been 
done  by  one  of  his  own  party,  which  would  make 
him  an  accomplice;  and  the  boy  had  recognized 
him,  and  let  him  know  it  'There  was  only  one 
way :  he  must  escape,  and  the  boy  must  be  left  in 
such  a  state  that  his  evidence  was  worthless.  He 
used  his  fists  at  last  and  beat  the  boy  about  the 
head  till  he  was  insensible ;  then  he  rose  and  sped 
away. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  poor  James  came  to 
himself,  but  he  was  very  much  hurt,  and  very  giddy, 
and  sick.  The  poachers  were  gone,  he  found  out 
afterwards,  the  nets  taken,  and  many  of  them  (who 
got  their  deserts)  identified.  He  was  in  the  arms 
of  the  head  gamekeeper,  who  was  washing  his  bead 
with  a  wet  handkerchief.  The  others,  witn  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  father,  zdl  stood  round  him,  and  the 
first  person  he  recognized  was  the  gigantic  Tom  Sil- 
cote,  his  white  tie,  liking  down  on  nim.  He,  too, 
was  the  first  who  spoke. 

“  This  is  a  fine  fellow  I  this  is  a  deuced  fine  boy  I 
How  did  he  get  bred  in  these  parts  ?  He  has  got 
the  pluck  of  a  London  street  boy.” 

The  poacher’s  fists  had  knocked  a  great  deal  out 
of  James’s  head,  possibly,  but  not  the  idea  that  Tom 
Silcote  was  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  So  he 
asked,  faintly,  — 

“  Please,  my  lord,  how ’s  father  ?  ” 

“Father’s  seriously  hurt,  if  that  is  your  father. 
Now  tell  me,  my  man,  the  name  of  the  fellow  you 

ot  down  just  now.  You  know  him,  you  know,  for 

heard  you  speaking  to  him.” 

“  I  won’t,  my  lord.” 

“  But  you  ought  to.” 

“  I  won’t  tell  on  him  or  no  man,  my  lord,  not  for 
any  man.  When  I  gets  as  big  as  father  I  ’ll  give  he 
cause  for  to  know  it.  But  I  won’t  tell,  not  on  no 
man.” 

“  I  like  this,”  said  Tom  Silcote.  “  There  is  a  spice 
of  the  devil  here.  Whose  boy  is  this  ?  ” 

“  James  Sugden’s,”  said  the  immovable  keeper. 

“  Give  me  the  boy,”  said  Tom  Silcote.  “  I  will 
carry  him  to  the  halL  See  Sugden  home  and  send 
for  the  doctor.” 

“  The  boy  is  as  near  his  own  home  as  he  is  to  the 
hall.  Master  'Thomas,”  said  the  keeper.  “He  is 
more  used  to  it ;  and  his  mother  will  ii«t  These 
brats  like  the  home  where  they  have  been  bred 
best.” 

“Give  me  the  boy,  now,  and  no  more  of  your 
jaw.  I  am  going  to  take  the  boy  home  with  me. 
Go  and  tell  his  mother  who  has  got  him,  and  where 
he  is  gone.  Grood  night  all  Thanks  for  your 
pluck.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

F1RKI.IOHT. 

James  was  transferred  from  the  arms  of  the  head- 
keeper  to  those  of  his  firiend  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
found  himself  being  carried  n^idly  on  through  the 
beech  forest  —  eve^  tree  of  wmch  he  knew  — 
towards  the  hall.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  alone  with 
this  great  gentleman ;  for,  although  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  coachman,  two  grooms,  a  countrj-bred 
footman,  and  page,  these  gc^  gentlemen  kept  be¬ 
hind,  noisily  recounting  their  deeds  of  valor,  which, 
to  do  them  justice,  were  anything  but  inconsider¬ 
able. 

James  would  have  lain  much  more  comfortable  if 
he  could  have  kept  his  bitterly  aching  head  on  the 
lord-lieutenant’s  shoulder.  But  that  gentleman  kept 
raising  it  so  that  he  could  look  at  his  face,  which  he 
did  with  great  curiosity  and  amusement.  At  last 
he  said,  — 

“  You  are  a  qumnt  little  rascal,  —  a  most  plucky 
little  dog.  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  Queer  Hall, 
do  you  bear,  and  get  you  mended.” 

He  said  this  so  good-naturedly  that  James  was 
encouraged  to  say, — 

“  Please,  my  lord,  I ’d  sooner  go  and  see  after 
father.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  ain’t  going,  don’t  you  see,”  replied 
his  friend,  “  which  makes  all  the  difference.” 

Soon  the  forest  opened  into  glades,  though  it  still 
loomed  dark  all  around.  Now  his  bearer  got  over 
some  iron  hurdles,  and  they  were  passing  through 
flower-beds,  and  then  Tom  Silcote  began  kicking  at 
a  door.  When  he  ceased,  James  became  aware  of 
more  animal  life  than  their  own ;  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  five  or  six  bloodhound^  the  famous 
bloodhounifs  of  Silcotes,  at  whose  baying,  far  heard 
through  the  forest,  the  woodland  children  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  or  seeking  bird-nests  were  used  to  raise 
their  scared  eyes  and  run  homewards  towards  their 
mothers,  waiung,  —  the  more  heavy-footed  of  the 
frightened  little  trots  being  dragged  along  by  their 
braver  sisters,  —  all  their  precious  flowers  scattered 
and  lost  in  the  hurry  and  terror  of  their  flight. 
James  knew  that  these  dim,  wild,  be2ut-like  figiues, 
which  were  crowding  silently  around  them,  were  the 
celebrated  and  terrible  hounds,  heard  of  by  all, 
seen  by  few,  the  keeping  of  which  was  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  darkest  fi^ies  in  the  Squire’s  daric- 
ened  mind.  James’s  courage  utterly  gave  way ;  he 
clutched  Mr.  Silcote  round  the  neck,  and  did  what 
he  had  not  done  for  four  years  before,  —  cried  out 
for  his  mother. 

“  Quiet !  you  little  fool,”  said  his  friend.  “  If  you 
scream  out  like  that,  the  dogs  will  be'  on  ns,  and  / 
can’t  save  you.  Open  the  door  here,  you  asses.” 

The  boy  was  quiet,  but  horribly  frightened.  He 
heard  one  of  the  party  in  the  rear  cry  out :  “  Look 
out  here  !  I ’m  blowed  if  the  Squire  has  n’t  let  the 
dogs  loose.  It ’s  too  bad.”  And  another :  “  Stand 
close  together !  Mr.  Tom,  call  they  dogs  in !  D’ye 
hear,  sir  ?  call  they  dogs  in  I  ” 

But  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  and  the  man  who 
carried  him  passed  into  a  large  and  dimly-lighted  hall 
with  the  terrible  do«  all  around  them,  and  the  door 
was  shut  behind.  Then  James  was  set  down  before 
a  great  wood-fire,  with  the  dogs  crowding  against 
him,  gazing  at  the  blaze  with  their  sleepy  eyes,  and 
now  and  then  those  of  them  who  were  nearest  to 
him  reaching  their  foolish,  beautiftil  beads  up  and 
licking  his  face.  He  shrunk  at  first,  but,  finding  they 
were  kind,  got  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  near- 
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est  monster,  who  seemed  quite  contented.  The 
night  had  grown  chill,  and  he  had  almost  foi^ttcn 
hill  bruised  and  aching  head  in  the  sensation  of  cold ; 
BO  he  enioyed  the  fire,  very  stupidly,  not  caring  who 
was  in  the  room,  or  what  ^ey  were  Mving. 

The  first  piece  of  conversation  which  reached  his 
inner  sense  was  this,  —  it  came  as  he  guessed,  and 
immediately  afterwards  knew,  fix>m  the  mouth  of  a 
little  girl.  And  its  sound  was  like  the  chiming  of 
silver  Dells. 

“  These  dogs,  you  understand,  are  reindeer.” 

“  That  is  totally  impossible,”  said  another  voice, 
also  a  giri’s,  nearly  as  pretty,  but  very  decided.  “  If 
they  are  reindeer,  we  shall  have  to  kill  them,  and 
drink'  their  blood  as  an  antiscorbutic ;  and  you  are 
hardly  prepared  fbr  that.” 

“  liet  them  be  bears,”  said  a  boy’s  voice  very  like 
the  second  girl’s,  —  a  voice  he  likra  very  much. 

“  In  whi^  case,”  said  the  determined  jcirl’s  voice, 
“  we  should  have  to  kill  them  in  self-defence,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  And  I  dislike  the  flesh  of  the 
Arctic  bear;  they  are  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  must 
drag  our  sledges.  And  their  harness  must  be  made 
sKra  hemp,  or  they  will  eat  it  You  are  very  stupid 
to-night,  Keggy.” 

“  ftey  are  reindeer,  I  tell  you,”  said  the  girl  with 
the  silvery  voice;  “they  could  not  be  anything  else. 
We  have  so  much  pemmican  and  thir^  in  store 
that  we  don’t  want  them,  but  make  them  draw  our 


“None  of  the  searching  party  did  that”  said  the 
strong  girl’s  voice ;  “  they  used  dogs.  These  dogs 
are  too  big,  certainly,  and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  of 
them.  But  they  must  be  dogs.” 

“  If  they  are  not  reindeer  1  shall  not  play,”  said 
she  of  the  clear  voice.  “  I  am  not  going  to  winter 
at  ^echey  Island,  unless  they  are  reindeer.  The 
snow-hut  belongs  to  me ;  I  stole  the  hearth-rugs  and 
shawls  and  things  to  make  it  Law !  look  at  that 
boy  before  the  &e.  My  dear,  this  in  an  Esquimaux 
from  off  the  ice  in  Ross’s  Straits,  and  he  brings  us 
intelligence  of  the  expedition  from  Back’s  Fish 
River!” 

“It’s  only  a  common  boy  come  in  from  the 
poaching  expedition,”  said  the  stronger  voice,  “  and 
a  very  dirty  one  too.” 

This  was  not  quite  so  true  as  the  remarks  gener¬ 
ally  made  by  this  very  downright  young  lady. 
James  was  not  dirty,  though  rather  battered. 

“  My  love,  it ’s  an  Esquimaux.  He  is  a  very  stu¬ 
pid  boy ;  he  ought  to  he  down  on  his  stomach  on 
the  ice  and  blow  like  a  seal  to  attract  our  attention, 
instead  of  gazing  at  the  fire.  Reggy,  you  must  be 
Petersen  the  interpreter.  Let  us  trade  with  that 
boy.  ‘  Kammik  toomee !  Kamirik  toomee  !  ’  inter¬ 
pret  for  us,  Petersen ;  hold  up  a  needle.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

THBEE  OF  THE  FAXILT. 

Thus  adjured,  James,  dropping  the  head  of  the 
bloodhound  which  he  held  in  nis  hand,  turned  round. 
The  party  of  young  people  who  had  been  talking  so 
freely  about  him  saw  before  them  a  little  common 
boy,  with  a  smock-fimk,  whose  face  was  fearfully 
swollen  and  disfigured  with  blood.  Their  babble 
and  their  play  were  stopped  at  once,  by  seeing  a 
figure  more  tragical  and  more  repulsive  than  they 
had  reckoned  on.  James,  on  his  part,  saw  before 
him  three  children.  The  first  which  arrested  his 
eye  was  a  stout,  strongly-built  girl  of  about  twelve, 
with  handsome,  very  n^dsome,  but  rather  coarse 


features,  a  ver}’  fhll  complexion,  and  dark-blue  eyes, 
steady  and  strong  as  two  sea-beacons ;  she  was  the 
tallest  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  boldest-looking 
of  the  three.  Next  he  saw  a  blonde,  babyish-looking 
fairy,  likewise  blue  eyed,  with  her  long  golden  hair 
falling  about  her  shoulders  in  cascades,  —  the  most 
beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  looked  on,  but  quite 
indescribable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was 
nothing  to  describe  about  her,  except  a  general 
beauty,  which  was  not  here  nor  there,  but  every¬ 
where.  And,  lastly,  this  group  of  three  was  made 
up  by  a  pale  and  sickly-losing  boy,  who,  pale  and 
unhealthy  as  he  looked,  was  evidently,  even  to 
James’s  untrained  eyes,  the  brother  of  the  strong, 
red-faced  girl  he  had  noticed  first 

It  was  not  difficult  for  James  to  connect  the  three 
voices  he  had  heard  with  the  three  children  he  saw 
before  him.  The  golden-haired  fairy  was  the  girl 
who  had  done  the  principal  part  of  the .  talking. 
The  stout,  strong  girh  she  of  the  determined  voice, 
was  the  girl  who  had  made  objections  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  programme  of  their  play,  and  the  pale-faced  boy 
was  the  owner  of  the  voice  he  had  liked  so  much, 
the  boy  who  had  said  that  the  dogs  must  represent 
bears. 

James,  fbr  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  throwing  the  whole  of  a  company  (very  lim¬ 
ited  on  this  occasion)  into  confusion.  So  far  from 
acting  Esquimaux,  and  being  traded  with,  he  turned 
his  battered  face  on  them,  and  said  in  good  enough 
English,  — 

“  I  know  what  you  are  aiming  at  But  I  can’t  be 
a  Esquimaux  to-night  I  know  all  about  the  Great 
Fish  River,  and  the  pemmican,  and  the  Magnetic 
Pole  is  in  Boothia  Felix.  I’d  willingly  play  with 
you.  I’d  be  a  bear,  and  come  growling  round  your 
hut  smelling  the  seal-blubber ;  or  I ’d  be  the  great 
brown  jaguar,  bigger  than  the  biggest  Bengal  tiger, 
and  I’d  lie  under  the  palm-tree,  and  work  my 
claws,  and  you  should  be  Humboldt,  picking  of  cow¬ 
slips,  and  not  noticing  me :  or  I ’d  be  Villeneuve,  or 
Gravina,  or  Soult,  or  any  of  that  lot  short  of  Bona- 

gartc,  and  you  should  be  Lord  Nelson  or  Lord  Hill. 

iut  I  can’t  play  to-night  I  want  to  be  took  home 
to  mother,  and  put  to  bed.” 

“  My  love,”  said  Dora,  the  bright-haired  fai^,  to 
the  other  two,  “  this  boy  is  no  Esquimaux.  He  is 
one  of  the  lost  expedition.” 

“  Don’t  be  silly,  Dora,”  said  Anne,  the  tall,  strong 
girl.  “The  boy  has  been  badly  beaten  by  the 
poachers,  and  should  be  looked  after.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  and  look  after  him  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Dora. 

“  Because,”  said  Anne,  “lam  afraid  of  those  dogs 
which  are  all  round  him.  Ah  1  you  need  not  turn 
up  your  nose,  for  you  are  a  regular  coward.  You 
are  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  you  are  afraid 
of  frogs ;  you  are  afraid  of  old  Mrs.  Halfacre,  be¬ 
cause  the  Princess  says  she  is  a  witch;  yon  are 
afraid  of  walking  through  stinging  nettles ;  and  you 
cry  when  you  go  through  a  lock.  I  am  afraid  of 
those  dogs,  and  so  is  Reggy.  I  can’t  think  why 
grandpa  keeps  such  a  lot  of  brutes  about  the  place.” 

“You  have  no  business  to  wonder.  Grandpa 
does  as  he  chooses.  And  I  am  not  afraid  of  frogs ; 
I  am  only  afraid  of  toads,  which  spit  venom  at  you. 
You  are  such  a  cockney,  you  don’t  know  a  toad 
from  a  frog.  This  is  a  much  bettor  place  than  Lan¬ 
caster  Square.” 

“  That ’s  true  enough,”  said  Anne ;  “  but  that  will 
never  stop  my  speaking  my  mind,  not  to  grandpa 
himself,  leave  alone  you.  If  you  are  rewy  not 
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afraid  of  those  dogs,  make  yourself  useful.  (Jet 
them  away  from  the  boy,  and  let  me  get  at  him.” 

«  7  am  not  afraid  of  the  dogs,”  said  Dora.  “  But 
why  don’t  you  call  the  boy  out  from  among  them,  if 
you  want  him  ?  ” 

This  was  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  Anne  had 
not  thought  of  that  solution  so  soon  as  the  quicker- 
witted  Dora.  She  would  have  acted  on  Dora’s  ad¬ 
vice  doubtless,  had  not  the  low  growl  of  a  voice  they 
knew  well  silenced  all  the  children,  and  made  them 
retire  into  a  corner,  preparatory  to  skulking  off  to 
the  free  regions  above  stairs  as  soon  as  they  were 
sufficiently  unobserved,  while  James  was  still  left 
standing  before  the  fire  among  the  dogs.  Three 
faces  came  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  of  the 
fire,  and  two  candlesticks  on  the  mantel-piece,  to¬ 
wards  him ;  the  faces  of  three  men. 

The  first,  that  of  the  gigantic  gentleman  who  had 
carried  him  home  that  night,  —  a  handsome  face,  with 
a  black  moustache  on  it,  and  very  bold,  wild,  dark 
eyes ;  not  a  remarkable  face  in  aiw  way,  if  you  ex¬ 
cept  its  commonplace  beauty.  ’The  mouth  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  face  I  never  saw,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  guess  at  a  mouth  under  a  moustache ;  but  the 
reckless  ease  of  every  pose  the  man  made  would 
tell  one  almost  as  much  of  the  man’s  character  as  his 
mouth.  The  next  face  the  boy  saw  was  very  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  moment  he  looked  on  it,  he  knew  that 
he  was  looking  on  “  the  Dark  Sauire "  at  a  nearer 
distance  than  he  had  ever  looked  oefore. 

He  had  seen  the  Squire  before,  often  and  often  ; 
but  he  had  never  dared  to  look  at  Dark  Silcote  any 
more  than  he  had  dared  to  look  at  the  lightning 
which  shattered  the  ash-tree  close  to  him,  and  killed 
two  of  the  sheep  he  was  minding,  —  sheep  not  so 
much  fnghtened  as  their  shepherd ;  or  than  he  would 
have  dared  to  look  at  any  of  the  numerous  ghosts 
with  which  rustic  imagination  had  peopled  the  great 
beech  forest  of  Boisey.  Lightning,  ghosts,  and  the 
Dark  Squire  were  the  sort  of  things  he  let  go  by 
with  a  touch  of  the  cap,  as  necessary  evils ;  right,  of 
course,  because  they  were  there,  but  which,  in  scep¬ 
tical  moments,  he  wished  were  anywhere  else.  lie 
now  saw  the  Dark  Squire  close  to  him,  in  the  most 
careless  manner,  and  looked  at  him  closely';  for 
the  dull,  stupid  aching,  left  by  the  poacher’s  fist, 
made  him  careless  about  fifty  dark  squires.  Let  us 
see  the  Squire  with  him. 

A  very  broad  man,  of  great  physical  power  still, 
though  nearly  sixty;  with  a  finely  shaped  head 
(was  it  narrow  ?  perhaps  it  was  narrow),  covered 
with  close-cut  grizzled  hair ;  possibly  longer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  breadth  than  it  need  have  l^en.  Per¬ 
fect  features,  perfect  complexion,  the  face  of  the 
handsomest  man,  for  his  time  of  life,  that  one  is  like¬ 
ly  to  meet  with.  There  were  two  great  faults  in  it : 
one  of  natural  formation,  the  other  of  acquired  hab¬ 
it.  The  eyes  were  set  too  deep  under  those  heavy 
black  eyebrows,  which  had  refused  to  grow  gray 
with  the  hair,  and  were  set  too  close  together ;  and 
there  was  a  continual  look  of  suspicion  about  the 
whole  face  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which  it  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Calderon  to  paint. 

Such  a  man  was  the  terrible  Squire.  Beside  him 
stood  the  third  gentleman,  with  his  hand  laid  on  the 
Squire’s  shoulder,  the  fingers  of  which  hand  were 
carelessly  playing  a  tune  on  the  Squire’s  coat. 
There  was  one  man  in  the  world,  then,  to  whom 
this  fearful  old  man  was  not  terrible,  —  apparently 
one,  and,  stranger  still,  this  one  a  parson.  Silcote 
^nly  and  offensively  severed  himself  from  the 
Church  and  fixim  any  tonn  of  fhith  years  and  years 


before ;  his  infidelity,  nay,  some  said  his  open  pro¬ 
fanity,  was  notorious;  Imt  here  was  a  clergyman 
(with  rather  a  High  Church  cut  waistcoat,  too), 
coolly  playing  a  tune  on  his  shoulder. 

And  not  a  very  remarkable-looking  man  either. 
Not  veiT  handsome,  or  very'  tall,  with  bold  e)'es  like 
his  brother’s,  face  very  thin  and  very  pale,  and  look¬ 
ing  extremely  young ;  you  wmJd  have  said,  at  first 
sight,  that  he  was  a  B.A.  in  deacon’s  orders  at  the 
very  furthest.  But  if  you  looked  at  him  longer,  and 
heard  him  speak  a  few  times,  you  altered  your  opin¬ 
ion.  He  still  looked  young ;  there  was  not  a  down 
on  his  pale  face ;  but  there  was  a  steadiness  of  eye, 
a  quiet  easiness  of  motion,  as  of  one  whs  had  Jbeen 
accustomed  to  use  his  limbs  in  decent  moderation  for 
some  time ;  a  perfectly  cool  self-possession  in  his  man¬ 
ner  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  a  degree  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  a  tendency  to  dictate,  as  of  a  man  who  has 
lived  among  clever  men,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  wit  as  well  as  to  sugument,  which  in  society  might 
be  considered  almost  offensive ;  a  curl  of  the  mouth 
which  readily  expanded  into  a  short  laugh.  All 
these  little  traits  made  you,  after  you  had  given  up 
your  first  B.A.  deacon’s  orders  theory,  begin  to 
think  about  all  the  new  young  schoolmasters  you 
had  seen  lately,  and  put  him  down  for  a  second  or 
third  master  at  Cheltenham  or  Marlborough.  You 
were  wrong  in  both  guesses.  He  was  the  youngest 
tutor  at  Balliol. 

Not  only  the  youngest,  but  by  common  consent, 
both  of  the  undergraduates,  and  such  of  the  fellows 
as  had  not  forgotten  the  slang  of  former  years,  the 
“  cheekiest  ”  or  “  cockiest.”  The  very  first  time  he 
appeared  in  the  common  room  he  showed  his  metal 
by  his  reckless,  honest  audacity,  his  utter  careless¬ 
ness  of  university  rank  or  prestige,  and  his  amazing 
brilliancy  in  conversation :  which  last  quality  means, 
as  I  take  it,  letting  every  man  talk  his  best  on  his 
best  subjects,  but  assisting  him  where  he  gets  weak, 
if  you  can.  Arthur  Silcote  was,  undoubtedly,  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  common  room  at  Balliol,  in  spite  of  what 
some  men  might  call  his  self-sufficient  impudence. 
The  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  fellows  seduced  him 
out  of  that  same  common  room  that  night,  and  got 
Arthur  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  him  while  they  walked 
up  and  down  in  front  of  Magdalen  HaU  and  All 
Souls,  with  all  the  mighty  chffs  of  stone  around 
them. 

“  Silcote,”  said  the  elder  fellow,  “  will  yon  tell  me 
this :  How  is  it  that  you,  as  genial,  kind-hearted, 
well-conditioned  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  are  not 
popular  with  the  undeiwaduates  ?  Nay,  more,  why 
are  you  so  very  unpopmar  ?  ” 

“  You  hit  me  hard.  I  am  very  clever,  am  I  not  ? 
but  I  ean’t  find  that  out  Have  you  ?  God  knows 
I  would  do  anything  to  bid  for  their  popularity.” 

“  Have  I  found  it  out  ?  no,  I  have  seen  it  for  the 
last  three  years.  You  ask  me  if  you  are  clever.  I 
answer,  you  are  one  of  the  cleverest  men  1  ever  saw ; 
so  clever  (pause  not  long  enough  to  he  offensive) 
that  your  cleverness  has  become  a  vice.  You  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  with  men,  not  to  say  boys,  less 
clever  than  yourself.  You  cannot  ‘suffer  fools  gladly,’ 
my  boy.  You  are  impatient  and  scornful  of  all  ig¬ 
norance  which  is  relatively  greater  than  your  own 
ignorance ;  and  your  own  ignorance,  like  that  of  all 
meq  of  three-and-twenty,  is  very  great.  You  have 
made  a  success  to-night  Why?  Wianse  you  were 
afraid  of  us ;  you  had  not  time  to  find  out  our  weak 
points.  You  would  become  as  unpopular  in  the 
common  room  as  yon  are  among  the  undergradu¬ 
ates,  if  you  were  left  alone.  Silcote,  you  must  learn 
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to  be  tender,  ay,  and  to  respect,  m  a  way,  ignorance, 
as  you  do  childhood  and  womanhood,  w^kncM  m 
eyeiy  form.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  visible  hon- 
ron,  Silcote,  at  1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea?”  Silcote  did  not  know. 

«  No  more  do  I.  But  the  eighteenth  writer  at 
Cambridge  would  tell  us,  I  don’t  doubt,  l^u  are 
very  clever,  and  for  a  lad  know  a  good  deal.  But 
put  your  knowledge  against  Humboldt’s,  and  where 
are  you  ?  Put  your  knowledge  —  I  speak  solemnly, 
as  I  feel  — against  the  Almighty’s,  and  where 
you  then,  poor  child  ?  Suppose  he  treated  jw  ig¬ 
norance  and  mine  with  the  same  petulant  impatience 
you  treat  the  ignorance  of  men  but  little  your  infe¬ 
riors,  where  should  we  be  ?  ” 

“  You  need  say  no  more,”  said  Arthur  Silcote. 

“  Only  in  apology,”  continued  the  other.  “  I  risked 
saving  this  much  to  you,  because  I  have  a  very  great 
admiration  for  you,  and  because  I  saw  in  you  the 
germs  of  that  priggishness  (you  know  what  I  mean) 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  this  time  and  tto  pl^e 
developing  in  you.  Cure  thb.  Get  nd  of  that  ] 
miseraWe  habit  of  being  impatient  of  other  mens 
weak  points  as  though  you  had  none  of  your  own, 
and  you  will  be  a  ^od  man.  Encourage  md  de¬ 
velop  it,  and  your  influence  over  other  men  is  gone. 
The  sole  reeult  of  your  sharp-tongued  att^ks  on 
other  men’s  opinions  in  the  Union  and  elsewhere  has 
been  to  make  you  disliked  and  distrusted.  Give 
over  this  trick.  It  is  a  very  silly  one.  No  man 
with  this  trick  (save  one,  perhaps)  ever  got  any  high 
influence  in  the  world.  In  the  House  this  is  called 
temper;  and,  young  and  foolish  as  you  are,  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  how  utterly  a  charge  of  bad 
temper  ruins  a  man’s  influence  there. 

I  CHAPTER  IV.  :  TP*' 
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A  FOURTH.  ] 

The  Squire  spoke  first  “  So  this  is  the  boy  that 
you,  Tom,  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  exists  among  ( 
all  fools,  have  whisked  away  from  his  mother,  and 
brought  here  to  show  me.  I  don’t  know  which  of  i 
you  w  the  greatest  fool,  upon  my  word,— you  for 
bringing  him,  or  the  boy  for  coming.  Don’t  you 
know  I  hate  children  ?  What  have  you  done  it  for  ? 

If  the  boy  has  any  clmm  on  you,  it  was  not  correct, 
sir,  to  bring  him  here  at  all.”  , 

“  I  don’t  so  much  as  know  the  boy  s  name,  said 
Captmn  Silcote.  “  I  took  a  fancy  to  his  courage 
and  determination,  and  brought  him  home  to  see  if 
you  could  be  got  to  do  something  for  him.  Make 
him  a  page,  or  a  stable-boy,  or  something.” 

“Because  he  fights  with  desperate  ferocity,  is 
well  acquainted  with  at  least  one  notorious  posher, 
and  refuses  to  have  him  brought  to  justice.  Bien !  ’’ 
“O,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  your  way,  of 
course  I  give  up.  I  was  a  fool  to  have  brought  him 
here,  and  to  you.  Here,  come  with  me,  boy,  and 
we  will  away  out  of  this.” 

The  Squire  laughed.  “  .^hur,”  he  said,  “  will  1 
you  be  so  good,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
to  relieve  me  from  the  consequences  of  your  broth¬ 
er’s  folly,  and  take  care  of  the  child  ?  ” 

“  I  will  take  care  of  the  child,  certainly ;  but  I 
will  not  acknowledge  Tom’s  folly.  Tom  did  kindly 
and  well  in  bringing  the  boy  home.  And  _  don  t 
scold  him  to-day,  the  first  day  we  have  had  him  for 
80  long*” 

“  He  don’t  care,”  growled  Captmn  Silcote.  “  H 
I  had  been  away  six  years  instead  of  «x  months,  it 
would  be  just  the  same.” 


“  You  only  come  back  when  you  want  your 

debts  paid.”  . ,  .  ,  j  -.v 

“Father!  father!  Tom!”  said  Arthur,  and  with 
some  efiect,  for  they  ceased  what  would  soon  have 
grown  into  a  very' disagreeable  wrangle,  and  he 
took  the  boy  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  was  going  to 
lead  him  away,  when  the  arrival  of  another  pe^n 
arrested  their  departure,  and  aroused  the  boy’s 
astonishment  to  a  nigh  degree. 

The  hall  was  partly  dark,  and  now  there  came 
towards  them  a  figure  whose  dress  was  darker  than 
the  darkness  its^.  Unutterably  black  until  you 
came  to  its  breast,  and  there  flamed  a  brilliant  star ; 
above  that  the  shape  of  a  pale  human  face.  It  ad¬ 
vanced  majestically,  and  was  for  a  few  moments  an 
extremely  puzzling  and  somewhat  alarming  figure, 
before  it  came  into  the  light,  and  James  saw  that, 
after  all,  it  was  not  a  black  ghost,  but  only  a  very 
tall,  pale  lady,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  with 
a  very  large  diamond  cross  on  her  bosom.  We 
may  supplement  his  observation  by  adding,  that  the 
great  sweep  of  coal-black  velvet  and  the  diamond 
cross  were  topped  by  a  very  pale,  amiable,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  exceedingly  foolish  face,  —  that  the  lady, 
whose  figure  at  last  stood  out  in  the  light,  was 
very  tall,  very  handsome,  and  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  putting  on  of  clothes,  and  the  arranging 
of  herself  into  attitudes,  without  running  into  the 
extreme  of  theatrical  posing,  better  than  the  great 
majority  of  women  one  has  seen  before  or  since.  | 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  her  at  present,  and 
indeed  there  is  little  more  to  say.  Her  actions 
must  tell  their  own  story. 

Arthur  saw  her  first,  and  called  his  rather  s  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  presence.  “  The  Princess  of  Castelnuovo, 
father,”  he  said,  and  the  Squire  turned.  The  result 
was  a  “  hip  ”  bow  from  the  Squire,  and  a  splendid, 
graceful,  sweeping  courtesy  from  the  Princess,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  most  pleasant  smile. 

;  “  That  was  a  beautiful  courtesy.  Princess,  b^an 

:  the  Squire.  “  Not  too  much  backing  about  it.  j\1- 
i  ways  remain  on  your  former  ground  in  courtesying ; 
f  don’t  toke  one  pace  to  the  rear  when  you  do  it,  you 
p  know.  Tread  on  some  one’s  toes  and  spoil  the  whole 
i  effect,  eh  ?  I  remember  when  I  was  first  presented 
?  to  old  Lady  Wildmore,  at  the  Basingstoke  ball.  She 
,,  was  so  taken  aback  at  meeting  an  attorney’s  son,  and 
stood  on  her  good  manners  to  such  an  extent,  that 
1  she  made  the  lowest  courtesy  ever  known,  and  in 
e  making  it  backed  into  the  fireplace,  and  in  rising 
if  brought  her  old  head  crack  up  under  the  mantel- 
e  pie^  WeU,  and  where  the  dooce  have  you  teen  ? 

Why  did  n’t  you  come  down  to  supper  ?  What  s 
is  the  last  news'  in  the  supernatural  line  ?  Afraid  of 
r,  the  dinner-table’s  saying  anything  unpleasant,  eh  ? 

’’  “  No,”  stud  the  Princess,  with  a  charming  laugh ; 

)f  “  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  table’s  talking,  unless 
n  it  would  have  rapped  out  my  age.  If  any  table  in 
id  the  house  were  to  oetray  that,  I  should  take  to  table- 
turning  on  that  teble,and  have  the  tables  turned  on 
ill  it  by  turning  it  out  of  the  house.”  She  utter^  this 
■8,  piece  of  simple  nonsense  so  neatly,  and  with  such 
h-  an  BST  of  having  said  something  uncommonly  like 
Theodore  Hook,  that  .lii  chur  Silcote  stood  in  his 
I  place  for  a  minute  or  two,  believing  that  the  woman 

ly  had  rather  a  pretty  wit.  _  ui  i. 

/t  “  There  she  goes,”  said  the  Squire.  “  Table-turn- 
br  ing,  turn  the  tables :  turn  the  words  over  and  over 
as  often  as  you  can  manage,  and  you  ’ll  have  a  rep- 

If  utation  for  wit.  Archy,  how  many  muddy  puns  can 

it  you  make  out  of  three  selected  words  by  your  per¬ 
mutations  and  combinations,  you  know  —  hang  it  I 
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—  I  forgot  I  sent  you  to  Oxford ;  a  Cambridge  man 
would  have  told  me.  I  don’t  find  fault  with  you, 
Aiehy.  But  what  a  monstrous  thing  is  this  wit,  this 
playing  on  words,  which  you  young  fellows  admire 
80.  —  (I  will  not  be  quiet,  Archy,  —  she  began  it.) 

—  Why,  is  it  not  the  lowest  effort  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  r  though  a  man  is  better  remembered  for  his 
tricks  with  words  than  for  anything  else  in  these  rot¬ 
ten  times.  She  comes  here  to  pun  me  down,  docs 
she  ?  ” 

“  Father,  you  will  talk  yourself  into  a  passion.” 

“  Look  at  her  dress,  too.  Her  velvet  and  diar 
monds.  Seven  and  twenty  pounds  for  that  dress, 
ordered  expressly  to  meet  her  own  nephew  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  show  off  her  beauty  and  her  wit  to  him, 
who  was  only  thinking  that,  if  he  had  known  how 
freely  I  would  have  bled,  he  would  not  have  kept 
back  those  other  bills,  after  he  had  given  his  word 
that  he  had  told  me  of  every  penny.  Do  you  wince, 
Tom  ?  The  same  child,  girl,  woman,  for  fifty  years.” 

It  all  went  over  her  head  without  touching  her. 
She  only  said,  in  her  sweetest  manner,  “  Silcote,  my 
dear,  you  are  in  one  of  your  scolding  moods ;  and 
scold  away.  You  know  my  temper  by  this  time. 
But  there  is  a  boy  here  who  has  been  hurt  by  the 
poachers,  of  whom  the  children  have  told  me,  who 
must  be  attended  to.  I  have  only  come  down  for 
that  boy.  Let  me  have  him.” 

“Where  are  the  children?”  asked  Silcote,  half 
ashamed. 

“In  Boothia  Felix,  as  I  understood  them,”  said 
the  Princess.  “  I  proposed  bed  to  them,  but  they 
refused  it  with  scorn.  It  appears  that  they  are 
playing  a  game,  and  have  erected  Esquimaux-huts 
m  the  north  gallciy',  in  which  they  propose  to  sleep, 
and,  in  fact,  are  sleeping.  I  put  it  that  the  ex¬ 
plorers  always  went  to  bed  when  they  got  back  to 
civilization.  The  children  have  answered  that  they 
are  still  in  the  arctic  regions.  I  would  not  interfere 
with  them  on  any  account.  Give  me,  however,  this 
boy,  and  let  me  see  to  him.  I  will  make  it  a  per¬ 
son^  favor  to  myself  if  the  servants  will  see  mter 
him.  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Come  along,  my  dear.” 
And  so  she  went  off  with  James. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fool  as  that  woman  ?  ” 
asked  the  Squire,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone.  “  She 

Iiretends  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  she  has  now 
et  all  those  children  go  up  and  bivouac  in  the 
north  gallery.  They  will  catch  their  deaths.  Ar¬ 
thur,  go  and  see  after  them.” 

The  Squire  went,  and  tlie  brothers  were  left 
alone  together.  “  Does  he  often  fly  at  her  now  ?  ” 
asked  the  eldest. 

“  More  and  more  seldom  as  time  gets  on.” 

“  She  never  gives  it  him  back  again,  does  she  ?  ” 

“  Never,  even  at  the  worst  of  times.  She  never 
replies,  except  in  the  most  good-humored  manner, 
with  a  face  covered  with  smiles.  And  she  must 
feel  it  sometimes,  you  know.  ” 

“  They  are  a  curious  pair,”  said  the  elder.  “  I 
don’t  believe  they  could  do  without  one  another  now.” 
[To  be  contlnaed.] 
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“  Where  are  the  soldiers,  and  where  are  the  la¬ 
borers?”  a  stranger  who  had  fallen  behind  the 
march  of  public  events  might  inquire,  as  he  traveb 
in  Italy  in  June,  “  ’Sixty-six.”  Scarcely  a  soldier  is 
to  be  seen,  and,  if  one  does  occasionally  attract  the 
eye,  he  dodges  across  the  way,  and,  like  a  rabbit  who 
has  had  some  narrow  escapes  in  the  foray  that  de¬ 


stroyed  his  friends,  is  gone  like  a  dream.  So,  too, 
in  the  rich,  abundant  fields,  heavy  with  harvest 
promise,  and,  in  many  cases,  ripe  for  scythe  and 
sickle,  not  a  soul  stands  ready  to  gather  in  the  fruits, 
and  only  here  and  there  some  decrepit  house-father, 
or  a  couple  of  sun-bumed  wenches,  move  about, 
looking  aWost  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  tasks  that  seem  to  have  devolved  upon  them. 

The  strife  once  begun,  doubtless  hands  of  some 
sex  or  age  will  be  found  for  these  needful  duties. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  shade  of jxiesibility  which,  up 
to  this  very  hour  of  writing,  —  June  the  fifteenth, — 
has  not  ceased  to  exist,  that  war  may  be  averted,  — 
has  perhaps  counselled  a  little  delay. 

To  remain  in  seething  Turin  is  simply  impossible. 
True,  that  rather  slumbrous  city  has  shaken  off  its 
lethai^c  ways,  and  seems  to  have  registered  a  vow 
never  to  retire  to  bed  again  until  victory  and  Venice 
are  won. 

“  Sorgi,  o  popolo  Latino,  —  sorgi,  e  vinci !  ”  sings 
Angelo  Broflerio,  through  a  hundred  throats,  in  ev¬ 
ery  place  of  popular  assembly ;  and  the  Latin  people 
have  literally  obeyed  the  exhortation.  Yes,  literally ; 
for,  if  they  have  not  yet  overcome  the  intrusive 
German,  whom,  after  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  it 
is  still  pleasant  to  call  “  stranger,”  they  have  con¬ 
quered  that  stranger’s  best  allies,  their  own  listless¬ 
ness,  apathy,  and  disunion.  Let  party  politicians 
say  what  they  will,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  world 
has  rarely  witnessed  a  more  heart-stirring  spectacle 
than  that  now  presented  by  a  country  but  recently 
pronounced,  —  perhaps  believed,  —  by  statesmen  to 
be  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  greater  peoples 
of  Europe.  So  young  in  freedom,  not  even  yet 
emancipated  from  galling  influences,  nor  rid  of  foes 
within,  what  has  she  not  already  effected  ? 

Turin  is  in  a  fever,  and,  like  other  patients  in  a 
similar  condition,  is  not  coherent,  nor  reliable  in  her 
observations.  She  invents,  and  then  feeds  upon,  the 
most  cxtraonlinary  fancies.  After  repeated  unde¬ 
ceptions,  it  seems  desirable  that  any  individual  in¬ 
terested  in  ascertaining  the  truth  should  proceed 
something  nearer  to  the  theatre  of  expected  events, 
and  judge  for  himself.  And,  now,  to  which  theatre? 
for  there  are  two,  at  least,  with  their  mighty  gates 
flung  open,  all  wsuting  to  begin.  Long  before  these 
lines  are  read,  the  bowing  and  scraping  and  measur¬ 
ing  of  swords  between  the  great  German  champions 
will  probably  have  given  ^ace  to  the  cannon’s  roll 
and  the  rush  of  armed  legions ;  but  with  this  portion 
of  the  tremendous  game  we  have  far  less  sympathy, 
and  no  business.  To  youthful  Italy  dame  England 
has  ever  turned  a  friendly  face,  and  all  that  strict 
neutrality,  tinctured  with  hearty  goo<l-wiU,  can  do 
—  perhaps  a  trifle  more  —  has  been  exerted  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  bold  boy  who  is  now  going  in,  to  win 
back,  with  his  own  right  hand,  the  heritage  of  his 
sires. 

Florence,  and  thence  to  the  royal  camp,  or  Como 
and  Garibaldi  ?  It  is  a  difficult  choice ;  but  really 
there  is  nothing  like  fixing  one’s  plans.  I  shall  leave, 
at  2.35,  for  Florence  —  no,  stop  —  at  5.23,  for  Como, 
I  think.  No,  after  all,  Florence  is  the  point,  only  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  take  Como  and  the  red-frocks  first ; 
after  which,  without  prejudice  to  the  possibility  of 
remaining  there,  I  can  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
warlike  Victor.  Admirable  decision!  To  Como. 

Seven  years  ago,  many  of  these  green  and  golden 
fields  through  which  we  are  peacefully  puffing  our 
way  were  ravaged  by  war.  I  recall  the  trampled 
vines,  the  shattered  homesteads,  the  desecrated  cem¬ 
eteries  (spots  much  favored  by  the  Austrians  for 
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makins  a  stand),  and  also  a  certain  ghostly  stroll,  in 
which  I  managed  to  lose  my  way  among  the  half* 
covered  graves  of  Magenta.  But  here  wo  are  at 
Milan. 

Still  not  a  soldier  to  be  seen.  The  first  red-shirts 
are  represented  by  half  a  doxen  lads,  with  can  and 
haversack,  on  their  way  to  the  depots  at  Monza, 
Como,  Lecco,  and  Bergamo.  After  an  hour’s  halt 
we  continue  the  journey,  and,  leaving  the  train  two 
miles  from  Como,  to  which  there  is  a  deep  descent, 
are  at  once  in  the  midst  of  martial  bustle  and  prepa¬ 
ration.  Seven  thousand  volunteers  are  quartered 
in  and  about  the  town,  and,  with  the  regiments  at 
Monza  and  the  neighboring  demts,  m^e  up  the 
number  to  about  twenty  thousand.  A  nearly  equal 
number,  we  learn,  are  assembled  in  and  about  An¬ 
cona,  to  operate  in  Yenetia,  and  thus  give  full  scope 
to  their  general’s  well-known  habit  of  appearing 
where  he  is  least  expected  by  the  foe.  How  is  he? 
How  does  he  look  ?  Wonderfully  brisk  and  well. 
Active  as  one  of  his  sixteen-year-old  recruits.  Does 
he  hobble  ?  Not  he  I  But  they  talked  of  a  stick. 
He  has  flung  it  away.  Noble  heart  of  Garibaldi ! 
We  believe  ne  did  so,  though  it  helped  him,  because 
he  would  not  at  such  a  moment  call  to  remembrance 
the  miscreant  shot  at  Aspromonte. 

Speaking  of  that,  a  curious  rumor  has  it  that 
Colonel  Pallavicini,  through  whose  orders  that  evil 
deed  was  done,  has  offered  his  services  upon  the 
genersd’s  stafif  1  It  is  added  —  but  that  is  not  so 
strange  —  that  the  magnanimous  hero  has  accepted 
them.  He  went  to  Lecco  this  morning  by  the 
usual  passenger-boat,  and  will  return  in  me  even¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile,  we  can  scrutinize  the  shirts  of 
rose. 

They  are  of  all  ages,  fiwm  twelve  to  thirty-five, 
and  of  every  shade  of  brown.  Those  young  gentle¬ 
men,  with  Eastern  “fezes,”  faces  alLaost  Nubian, 
and  demeanor  somewhat  subdued,  arc  said  to  be 
deserters  and  refugees  returned  from  Egypt,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  taking  gallant  share  in  the  impending 
struggle,  they  might  be  permitted  to  atone  their 
fault,  'the  government  refused  to  make  any  pact 
with  the  children  of  Italy  who  had  taken  refuge  on 
a  foreign  soil,  but  permitted  them  to  volunteer. 
There  are  many  noble-looking  men  among  these 
volunteers,  including  veterans  of  twenty-five,  deco¬ 
rated  with  three  medals ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
run  small  and  young, — so  young,  indeed,  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  a  barber  who  assures  us 
that,  in  one  evening,  his  receipts  for  shaving 
amounted  to  fifly-nine  francs. 

They  have  a  long  drill  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  a  shorter  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  at  their  own  disposal ;  and  it  is  most  credit¬ 
able  to  them  that,  as  yet,  no  single  instance  of 
drunkenness,  insubordination,  or  misconduct  of  any 
kind,  can  be  laid  to  their  charge,  —  a  circumstance 
the  more  noticeable,  when  we  consider  the  results 
usually  engendered  by  the  combination  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  enforced  idleness.  But  this  movement  is 
in  reality  exceptional,  and  cannot  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  fact,  however,  con¬ 
nected  with  these  young  men,  is  one  that  reached 
us  from  what  seemed  an  authentic  and  intelligent 
source,  that  the  whole  body,  seven  thousand,  spend 
in  the  shops  and  coflee-houses  of  the  town  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  day !  Now,  their  nominal  pay 
being  one  franc  and  a  tenth,  —  subject  to  deductions, 
— it  follows  that,  unless  friends  at  home  have  been 
very  liberal,  or  shopkeepers  at  Como  very  confiding, 


but  little  cash  will  find  its  way  with  the  Garabaldini 
into  the  Tyrol 

The  corps  are  capitally  dressed  ;  the  bright  red 
frock,  now  become  historical,  is  of  excellent  make 
and  quality ;  and  with  the  neat  gray  trousers  with 
red  seam,  and  red  cap  with  a  shade,  something  like 
that  worn  by  the  French,  they  have  the  appearance 
of  rather  Irregular  regulars. 

Were  there  any  English  among  them  ?  Hardly 
any,  —  at  least,  at  Como,  —  and  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  eii/e  of  the  corps.  Tlie  General  hkes  to 
see  his  “  medal-men  ”  around  him,  one  of  these  same 
youths  proudly  assures  us.  He  hiis  not  encouraged 
the  advances  of  British  ex-officers  who  wished  to 
join  him.  Loving  the  English,  and  appreciating 
their  gallantry  and  steadiness  in  the  field,  he  has  an 
unpleasant  recollection  of  the  trouble  and  embar¬ 
rassments  entailed  upon  him  in  the  last  war,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  calling  themselves  a 
British  legion,  but  entirely  disdainfm  of  command, 
even  from  their  own  officers,  and  whose  first  and  last 
exploit  seems  to  have  been  the  shooting  of  one  of 
the  sentries  of  their  ally !  All  applications  from 
British  officers  are  at  once  transferred  to  the  min¬ 
ister  of  war,  and  hitherto  not  even  the  familiar  faces 
of  some  who  were  the  General’s  tried  and  trusted  fol¬ 
lowers  in  the  last  war  have  reappeared  in  his  train. 

In  opposition  to  this,  however,  it  must  be  stated 
that  Madame  Corti,  while  dining  with  her  husband, 
two  days  since,  at  Garibaldi’s  table,  heard  him  speak 
with  approval  of  a  suggestion  that  had  been  oflered, 
with  a  view  of  employing  the  many  English  who 
had  proffered  their  services.  After  all,  let  it  be 
nevertheless  remembered,  that  the  struggle  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  national,  and  that,  so  long  as  it  finds  aliment 
in  the  nation  itself,  foreign  aid  will  but  detract  from 
its  gloiy.  In  Sicily  and  Naples,  any  man,  so  he 
wotdd  fight,  was  welcome.  Now,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  select  fbom  the  warriors  whom  Italy  herself 
presses  to  the  fhmt. 

It  is  time  to  go  down  to  the  quay,  and  join  the 
multitude  who  have  been  already  some  time  on  the 
lookout  for  the  General.  A  gun !  Another !  Tlie 
boat  is  in  sight  All  the  unoccupied  population  not 
already  on  the  spot  come  troo])ing  down,  till  the 
space  IS  filled  with  a  multitude  swaying  like  a  corn¬ 
field,  thickly  grown  with  poppies  (the  red-shirts), 
and  a  few  corn-flowers  (the  national  guanl). 

There  is  a  broad  species  of  balcony  belonging  to  a 
house  overlooking  the  landing-place,  a  capital  place 
of  vantage,  coula  it  only  be  reached,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  several  hundred  spectators.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  scramble  up  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  and 
then  over  a  railing  three  feet  higher.  This  exactly 
suits  the  Garibaldian  dement  in  the  crowd.  F orming 
the  classic  “  tortoise,”  in  a  manner  which  Caesar  him¬ 
self  would  have  approved,  the  young  fellows  mount 
over  each  other’s  backs,  and  the  place  is  carried  in 
a  moment.  The  landlord  utters  an  energetic  pro¬ 
test  from  the  window,  but  his  voice  is  lost,  and  him¬ 
self  forgotten,  in  the  tumult  and  enthusiasm,  as  the 
steamer  sweeps  alongside  the  pier,  and  the  General’s 
open  carriage  draws  up  to  receive  him. 

There  follows  a  remarkably  long  pause.  The 
cheering  languishes  a  little.  ^\^y  does  he  not  land  ? 

“  II  generide  ha  jrtrduto  il  suo  biglietto,”  —  “  The 
General  has  lost  his  ticket!”  —  is  somebody’s  sug¬ 
gestion. 

The  carriage  draws  away.  The  General  has  been 
detained ;  will  come  by  the  second  boat. 

By  the  second  boat  he  does  come,  and  the  frenzy 
of  welcome  that  meets  him,  though  he  has  only 
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house  in  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs  where 
Langlade  lodged.  After  hunting  in  vain  for  a  hell- 
rope  at  the  door  which  the  porter  told  him  was 
Lanelade’s,  he  boldly  rapped. 

“  Who  is  there  V  ”  cried  a  voice  from  the  chamber. 

“  An  agent  of  the  secret  police  who  has  come  to 
arrest  you,”  replied  Vibert. 

“  Shut  up,  you  joker !  Were  you  an  agent  of  the 
secret  police,  you  would  not  let  me  know  it.  They 
take  rather  more  precautions  than  that  before  they 
wake  up  this  passenger.  It  is  you,  Crampin,  is  n’t 
it  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  come,  open  quick.” 

“  Egads !  old  fellow,  it  is  hard  to  tumble  out  of 
bed  in  such  cold  weather  at  this  early  hour;  but 
for  a  friend  I  suppose  I  must,  although  I  run  the 
risk  of  catching  cold ;  but  I  warn  you  I  hop  back 
to  bed  again !  ” 

The  kev  had  scarcely  been  turned  and  the  bolt 
had  hardly  ceased  to  grate,  when  Vibert,  who 
stood  near  the  door,  shoved  against  it  with  might 
and  main,  darted  into  the  chamber,  made  for  the 
bed,  seized  the  revolver  lying  on  tlie  table  near  it, 
and  aiming  at  Langlade,  —  all  which  was  done  as 

3uick  as  thought,  —  smd,  “  If  you  budge  you  are  a 
ead  man  I  ” 

“A  thousand  thunders!”  screamed  the  escaped 
convict.  “  Hang  me  if ’t  is  not  an  agent  of  the  se¬ 
cret  police.” 

“  Did  n’t  I  tell  you  so,  you  numskull  ?  Come,  you 
are  caught  Surrender.” 

“  Never !  ”  exclaimed  Langlade,  foaming  with  ra^. 
“I ’ll  devour  you  first,  you  mean  scoundrel!  kou 
have  my  revolver,  but  I  have  hands  strong  as  any 
vice  blacksmith  ever  saw  and  teeth  sharp  as  steel.” 

“  Pshaw !  ”  quietly  replied  Vibert,  “  you  can  use 
neither  unless  ^’ou  get  me  in  arm’s  reach ;  and  you 
know  if  you  stir  so  much  as  a  hair’s-breadth  I  ’ll  put 
a  pistol-ball  through  your  body.” 

The  escaped  convict  stood  like  a  statue,  half  naked, 
foaming  with  rage,  but  afraid  to  move  a  step.  They 
eyed  each  other  for  an  instant,  one  ready  to  leap  on 
the  other,  the  other  ready  to  fire  the  revolver. 

Then  Vibert  said,  in  a  jeering  tone :  “  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  eat  me  up.  Have  you  aban¬ 
doned  that  idea  ?  It  is  a  pity :  I  wanted  to  die  an 
original  death.” 

“  It  must  be  confessed  you  are  a  bold  fellow  to 
dare  come  in  here,”  exclaimed  Langlade,  becoming 
calmer,  and  looking  in  every  direction  to  see  if  he 
could  not  discover  some  object  which  would  serve 
him  as  a  good  weapon. 

“  Nonsense !  Folks  think  you  much  more  terrible 
than  you  really  are.  Come,  now !  come !  don’t  be 
moving  about  in  that  way,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
break  one  of  your  legs  in  order  to  keep  you  quiet. 
What  do  you  want  ?  What  are  you  looking  for  ? 
Your  slippers,  eh  ?  Your  feet  are  cold.  Here  they 
are.  O,  I  am  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  don’t  want 
you  to  catch  cold.” 

Vibert,  holding  the  revolver  so  as  to  check  any 
movement  of  Langlade,  picked  up  with  his  left 
hand  a  pair  of  shoes  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  threw  them  to  the  escaped  convict. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Langlade,  whose  woated  as¬ 
surance  bad  now  completely  returned.  “  A  fellow  is 
more  solid  on  his  feet  when  he  has  his  shoes  on.” 

“  To  be  sure  he  is,  therefore  I  gave  you  yours. 
Would  you  like  to  have  your  pantmoons,  waistcoat, 
and  frock-coat  ?  Don’t  stand  on  ceremony  with  me. 
I  have  them  within  reach.” 

“  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  pve  them  to  me, 


I  shall  be  verj*  glad  to  receive  them,”  replied  Lang¬ 
lade,  astounded  by  so  much  kindness. 

Vibert  gave  Langlade  the  desired  pantaloons, 
waistcoat,  and  fhx;k-coat,  taking,  however,  the  same 
precautions  be  had  used  when  he  gave  him  the  shoes. 
While  Langlade  rapidly  dressed  himself,  Vibert 
asked :  “  If  I  am  not  indiscreet,  will  you  tell  me 
what  you  intend  doing  when  you  are  dressed  ?  " 

“  it^ly  1  don’t  know  yet.  I  have  been  thinking 
over  the  matter,  but  I  cannot  come  to  any  decision. 

I  believe  I 'd  leap  on  you  and  give  you  a  taste  of 
my  strength  and  teeth  but  for  that  eonfounded  re¬ 
volver,  which  is  a  little  in  my  way.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  the  revolver  too  ?  ” 

“I  should  say  I  would;  but  there  is  no  chance 
of  that  —  ” 

“  Do  you  think  not  ?  That ’s  not  so  certiun. 
^Vhat  would  you  do  with  it  were  I  to  give  it  to 
you  ?  ” 

“Do  with  it?  I’d  blow  your  brains  but  in  a 
jiffy!” 

“Really?” 

“  Just  as  certain  as  you  are  standing  there !  ” 

“  At  the  first  shot  ?  ” 

“  At  the  very  first  shot,  for  I  would  aim  at  the 
temple.” 

“Very  well  then,  old  fellow.  Be  sure  you  aim 
with  a  steady  hand.  Here  is  your  revolver.” 

Vibert,  as  he  spoke,  quitted  his  seat,  went  to  Lang¬ 
lade,  gave  him  the  revolver,  turned  around  and 
quietly  went  back  to  the  bed ;  he  sat  on  it,  folded 
his  arms  and  said,  “  Well,  fire!” 

The  escaped  convict  was  confounded.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  ’ll  be  hanged  if  you  belong  to  the  secret 
police !  ” 

“  You  thankless  dog !  I  behave  my  best  to  you ; 
I  treat  you  like  a  son,  and  you  are  so  ungrateful  as 
to  refuse  to  give  me  my  titles  !  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  really  are  a  detec¬ 
tive  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  nothing  else.  What  in  the  world  do  you 
think  lam?  You  don’t  take  me  for  a  peer,  eh  ?  I ’m 
not  such  a  fool ;  time  hangs  too  heavily  on  their  hands. 
I  am  a  detective,  —  a  real  detective.  What  do  vou 
call  these  things  I  am  drawing  from  my  poctet. 
Look  at  ’em.  Are  n’t  they  handcuffs  ?  They  are 
the  only  professional  objects  I  brought  with  me  when 
I  came  to  see  you.  I  left  even  my  sword-cane  at 
home.” 

“  You  are  a  bold  fellow  !  ” 

“  My  dear  Langlade,  this  is  the  second  time  you 
have  used  that  expression.  I  confess  to  you  I  hate 
repetition.” 

“And  do  you  really  think  I  am  going  to  let  you 
handcuff  me  ?  ” 

“  You  are  going  to  do  one  of  two  things :  you 
are  going  either  to  kill  me  or  to  let  me  handcuff 
you.  Between  you  and  me,  which  you  choose  is 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  —  but  choose 
you  shall.” 

“  Don’t  you  prize  your  life  ?  ” 

“  If  1  prized  my  life,  should  I  have  come  here  to 
wake  you  up  this  morning  ?  Do  you  prize  life  ?  ” 
“  Why,  yes ;  just  now  I  must  say  I  do.  I  am  loved.” 
“  You  are  loved !  really  ?  Lucky  dog !  ” 

“  Am  I  not  ?  ”  exclaimed  Langlade,  straightening 
himself  up  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

Vibert  took  out  his  green  eye-glasses  and  eyed 
the  escaped  convict  from  head  to  foot,  then  said : 
“  The  truth  is,  your  father  and  mother  did  not  play 
the  churl  with  you  when  they  introduced  you  to 
life.  They  gave  you  good  measure.  You  fill  a 
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large  space  on  earth.  I  can  understand  how  it  is 
women  should  adore  you,  —  they  have  such  wretch¬ 
ed  taste  1  ” 

Then  chai^ng  his  tone  suddenly,  and  turning 
his  back  to  Langlade,  he  said:  “It  is  rather  cold 
here.  You  foi^t  to  light  your  fire  this  morning. 
Let  us  be  moving.  They  are  waiting  for  us.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  At  jail.  I  believe  you  will  be  better  off  there 
than  anywhere  else.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  get 
there  in  time  to  be  examined  to-morrow.  And  rest 
assured,  as  you  are  an  old  hand,  you  will  be  treated 
with  all  proper  attention.  You  will  not  be  mixed 
up  with  the  small  fry.  You  shall  have  a  cell  to 
yourself” 

“  Are  you  making  a  butt  of  me  ?  ”  bawled  Lang¬ 
lade. 

“  Don’t  scream  so  loud,  man !  You  will  wake  up 
all  your  neighbors.  Recollect,  it  is  only  six  o’clock 
in  we  morning.” 

“  The  report  of  the  revolver  when  I  blow  out 
your  brains  will  wake  them  up  still  more  effectually.” 

“  Hush !  hush !  hush  !  hush !  You  do  nothing  but 
menace  :  execution  is  not  your  part !  ” 

Vibert,  as  he  made  this  remark,  fell  back  and  lay 
stretched  at  length  on  Langlade’s  bed.  The  es¬ 
caped  convict,  exasperated  beyond  all  bounds, 
sprang  towards  the  bed  and  placed  the  muzzle  of 
the  revolver  on  Vibert’s  temple.  The  detective 
looked  steadily  at  Langlade.  They  remained  in 
their  respective  positions  for  a  minute.  Then  the 
escaped  convict  lowered  his  eyes,  let  his  revolver 
fall  on  the  bed,  and  drew  back,  exclaiming :  “  A 
thousand  thunders  !  I  dare  not  kill  him,  after  all !  ” 

“  Well,  after  all,”  said  Vibert,  rising  from  the  bed, 
and  adroitly  slipping  the  revolver  into  his  pocket  as 
he  rose,  “  you  will  not  kill  me.  I  must  still  live  and 
suffer.” 

“  Are  you  unhappy  ?  ”  asked  Langlade,  coming 
up  to  him. 

“Ay,  most  wretched.  So  wretched  I  would 
ladly  change  places  with  you  and  make  you  the 
etective,  could  I  be  the  escaped  convict  carried 
back  to  the  hulks.  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  con¬ 
fess  my  griefs  to  you.  Let  us  be  going.” 

“  Go,  if  you  please.  I  will  not  kill  you,  but  here 
I  stay.” 

“  Th.at  is  impossible,  my  dear  Langlade.  I  have 
pledged  my  word  of  honor  to  bring  you  to  the 
jail.  Now  don’t  put  on  any  airs.  You  are  a  good 
fellow ;  so  am  I.  Let  us  come  to  an  understanding 
at  once.  Your  mistress  is  a  tall,  red-haired  girl, 
named  Stephanie  Cornu,  and  nicknamed  ‘  Soleil 
Couchant.’  Is  n’t  she  ?  ” 

“  How  in  the  world  did  you  find  that  out  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  boy,  we  know  everything.  It  is  our 
trade.  But  if  you  want  to  know  the  full  particulars, 
I  will  tell  you,  for  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  It  was 
Soleil  Couchant  herself  who  told  us  where  you 
were  to  sleep  to-night.” 

“  It  is  a  lie !  ”  bawled  Langlade. 

“  It  is  every  word  true.  Were  it  not  true,  I  would 
not  amuse  myself  b^  giving  you  useless  pain.  I  re¬ 
spect  a  man’s  affections,  and  hold  it  cowardice  to  tell 
a  man  his  mistress  betrays  him  when  she  is  true.  It 
would  be  less  cruel  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  heart” 

“  Ah !  indeed  it  is,”  said  the  escaped  convict, 
while  two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Then 
he  fell  back  on  his  chair,  murmuring  to  himself: 
“  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not  seen  her  these  two 
days  gone.  O,  the  vile  woman  I  And  yet  I  madly 
lovedlier.  She  was  the  only  thing  on  earth  I  did 


love.”  He  turned  towards  Vibert,  his  face  bathed 
in  tears,  and,  stretching  out  his  arms  at  full  length, 
said :  “  I  surrender !  Here,  handcuff  me.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  fellow  do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  your 
weakness?  Never!  When  you  are  calmer  we’ll 
talk  over  matters.” 

The  giant  sat  in  a  comer  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Vibert  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  then  he  went  up  to  Langlade,  and,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  the  convict’s  shoulder,  said,  “  Come 
with  me ;  I  will  carry  you  to  Soleil  Couchant.” 

Langlade  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  “  Do  you 
know  where  she  is?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  I  do.  She  was  arrested  yesterday, 
and  is  now  in  3.111.  She  became  frightened;  she 
saw  herself  mixe<l  up  in  bad  business,  imprisoned 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  she  gave  you  up,  in  order 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  prison  authorities.” 

“  The  vile  creature  1  Do  you  offer  to  carry  me 
to  her  ?  ” 

“  Right  away.” 

“  But  I  will  kill  her  if  I  get  near  her.” 

“  That  is  none  of  my  business.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  arrest  you,  and  you  will  be  arrested  the  moment 
you  enter  the  jail’s  portal.  So,  if  you  have  a  fancy 
for  killing  Soleil  Couchant,  I  do  not  care  a  snap  of 
my  fingers.  One  woman  more  or  less  in  the  world 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment.” 

“  I ’m  ready ;  let  us  be  off.” 

“  Agreed.” 

They  went  down  stairs  together.  Langlade 
seemed  unconscious  of  everything.  Plunged  in  his 
own  thoughts,  his  head  drooping  on  bis  breast,  he 
followed  Vibert  mechanically,  just  as  a  dog  follows 
his  master.  Soleil  Couchant  had  betrayed  him ! 
What  cared  he  for  aught  else  ?  Nevertheless,  when 
they  reached  the  door,  the  cool  morning  air  for  a 
moment  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  raised  his 
head,  looked  around,  and  said  to  Vibert,  “  Where 
is  your  carriage  ?  ” 

“  My  carriage  ?  I  don’t  keep  a  carriage.” 

“  But  the  carriage  with  your  men  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  men  with  me.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  came  all  alone  to 
arrest  me  ?  ” 

“  Why,  great  heavens,  man !  how  often  do  you 
require  to  be  told  the  same  thing  ?  Do  you  think  I 
ought  tp  have  been  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  ?  My  dear  boy,  I  am  accustomed  to  do  my 
business  by  myself,  and  I  manage  it  all  the  better 
alone.  Are  you  vexed  because  you  don’t  see  at 
our  door  three  or  four  detectives,  with  frock-coats 
uttoned  up  to  their  chins,  and  looking  like  under¬ 
takers  ?  I  never  go  on  the  street  with  such  fellows. 
I  have  too  much  self-respect  for  that.  But  if  their 
absence  vexes  you,  I  can  order  them  to  be  sent 
around.” 

“  No ;  it  is  useless.” 

“  Don’t  use  any  ceremony  with  me,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low.  If  you  desire  a  first-class  funeral,  say  the  word ; 
it  shall  be  yours.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  want  them.” 

A  hack  passed  by.  Vibert  engaged  it.  “  Get  in,” 
said  he  to  Langlade.  He  ordered  the  driver  to  go 
to  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  drive  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  stop  in  fix)nt  of  the 
great  staircase. 

The  ride  to  the  Prefecture  was  marked  by  no  in¬ 
cident.  Langlade  sat  in  his  comer  wrapt  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Vibert  kept  attentive  watch  on  him, 
and  had  one  hand  on  his  revolver  to  fire  at  the  least 
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attempt  at  escape.  He  was  determined  his  prisoner 
shoula  not  give  him  the  slip  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haven. 

As  the  hack  rumbled  np  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem 
Vibert  saitl,  “  Before  we  part,  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  your  hands.” 

“  >Vhat  for  ?  ” 

“  To  put  fetters  on  them.” 

“  O,  I  will  not  harm  anybody  —  but  Soleil  Cou- 
chant,”  replied  Langlade,  completely  conquered,  and 
as  gentle  as  a  child. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  responded  Vibert,  in  the  same 
honeyed  tone,  “since  we  have  been  together  I  think  I 
have  conclusivelv  demonstrated  to  you  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  Rut  we  shall  now  be  alone  no  more. 
I  am  going  to  carry  you  up  staircases,  down  passages, 
into  offices  where  you  will  be  met  by  a  great  many 
people  who  know  you  by  sight  or  by  reputation,  and 
in  whom  you  inspire  fear,  which  I  grant  you  is 
greatly  exaggerati^,  but  nevertheless  very  serious. 
It  is  for  their  sake  1  propose  this  little  measure  of 
precaution.” 

Langlade  rejoined,  in  an  ingenuous  and  very  gen¬ 
tle  voice,  “  But  if  I  am  handcuffed  I  can  never  kill 
Soleil  Couchant.” 

“  There  you  are  mistaken.  The  bandcufis  will 
not  prevent  vou  from  raising  your  arras  and  letting 
them  fall  on  her  head  ;  with  your  strength  this  bare 
motion  would  suffice  to  rid  you  of  half  a  dozen 
weak  women.  Moreover,  as  Soleil  Conchant’s  life 
or  death  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  I 
promise  you,  if  you  wish  it,  to  have  your  handcuffs 
taken  off  when  you  are  shown  into  her  com¬ 
pany.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  put  them  on,”  said  Langlade, 
holding  out  his  hands. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Vibert  entered  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Secret  Police  with  his 
prisoner.  He  went  up  to  the  Superintendent  and 
said :  “  I  have  kept  my  promise.  Here  is  Langlade.” 

“  Did  you  arrest  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  all  alone.  Did  n’t  I  so  promise  ?  ” 

“  You  have  done  us  a  signal  service.  I  shall  see 
the  Prefect  of  Police  in  an  hour,  and  I  promise  I  will 
speak  to  him  about  you.” 

“  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  you.” 

“  It  is  granted  in  advance." 

The  Superintendent  rose  and  talked  with  Vibert 
in  the  recess  of  the  window.  At  last  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  said  :  “  It  is  agreed.  In  truth,  I  am  of  your 
opinion  :  promises  made  to  these  men  must  be  kept. 
They  fear  us,  hate  us,  kill  us,  but  are  obliged  to  es¬ 
teem  os.  I  will  have  Langlade  sent  to  a  cell  by 
himself,  and  give  the  necessary  orders  about  Soleil 
Couchant.” 

Vibert  bowed  and  retired,  .^ents  summoned 
W  the  Superintendent  carried  Langlade  to  jail. 
'This  energetic,  brutal,  terrible  fellow  quietly  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  He  had  but  one  thought,  one  desire,  — 
to  see  Soleil  Couchant  as  soon  as  possible.  He  knew 
anything  like  show  of  resistance  would  retard  the 
moment  which  he  longed  for  so  ardently. 

The  news  of  his  arrest  had  down  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  Prefecture.  Young  clerks,  messen¬ 
gers,  and  some  strangers  who  liappened  to  be  at  the 
Prefecture,  ran  up  to  the  passage  down  which  he  was 
to  be  led  to  jail.  He  glanced  with  quiet  indiffer¬ 
ence  at  this  throng.  What  cared  he  for  them  ?  He 
reserved  all  his  wrath  for  the  woman  who  had  be¬ 
tray^  him. 

Ihc  agents  carried  Langlade  to  a  double  cell, 
where  the  handcuffs  were  removed.  Langlade  was 


still  as  calm  as  ever,  and  had  answered  quietly  and 
politely  all  the  questions  mit  to  him. 

The  youngest  agent  whispered  to  the  other :  “  He 
has  been  calumniated.  He  is  a  perfect  lamb.” 

The  other  agent,  who  had  spent  all  his  Kfe  in  pris¬ 
ons,  shook  his  head  and  replied:  “Wait  a  bit  yet 
before  we  come  to  any  opimon.  There  may  be  fire 
yet  under  those  ashes.” 

Langlade  a.sked,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  a  wooden 
stool  in  the  cell,  “  By  lyhich  door  will  she  enter?” 

The  agent  pointed  to  a  door  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stout  iron  grating  which  divided  the  room  into 
two  cells. 

I.,anglade  leaped  from  the  stool,  his  eyes  Hashed 
fire,  his  nostrils  dilated.  He  began  to  suspect  some¬ 
thing,  he  scented  a  trap.  His  voice  had  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  calmness  when  he  said,  “  But  if  she 
comi's  in  by  that  door,  how  can  she  meet  roe  here  ?  ” 

“  Why,  she  is  not  ^ing  to  meet  you  any  nearer 
than  those  iron  bars,’’ replied  the  youngest  agent. 

“  Ah  I  she  will  not  come  nearer  me  than  this  ?  ” 

The  older  agent,  seeing  Langlade's  face  contract 
more  and  more,  and  wear  an  expression  of  increas¬ 
ing  fury,  said,  in  a  gentle  tone,  “  You  can  get  very 
near  her,  and  the  grating  will  not  prevent  your  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  as  much  as  you  please.” 

“  They  have  lied  to  me  then !  ”  screamed  Lang¬ 
lade. 

“  You  were  told  you  should  see  her.  She  is  com- 
ing.” 

Langlade  screamed  still  louder:  “They  have 
lied  to  me !  She  was  to  be  near  me,  —  by  my  side, 
without  a  grating  between  us.  I  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  !  Imd  I  suspected  as  much,  I  should  never 
have  been  arrested.  I  would  have  defended  myself. 
I  would  have  killed  that  villain  I  I  would  have  killed 
every  one  of  ye !  Ye  are  all  a  pack  of  infernal 
scoundrels  I  ” 

He  suddenly  walked  np  to  the  older  i^nt  and 
bawled :  “  I  tell  ye,  I  want  to  be  by  her  side.  She 
must  be  brought  in  here,  or  I  must  be  carried  in  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grating.” 

The  agent  replied :  “  orders  on  the  sulnect 
are  explicit  ?  What  you  ask  is  simply  Impossible.” 

“  Ah !  it  is  impossible  1  ”  yelled  Langlade.  “  Very 
well,  then  my  surrender  is  void  I  You  have  not 
arrested  me  yet  It  is  all  to  begin  over  again.” 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  wrenched  from  the 
wall  a  wooden  bench  secured  to  it  by  iron  plates, 
seized  two  stools,  three  straw  chairs,  and  a  small 
table,  threw  them  into  one  comer  of  the  ceD,  broke 
off  a  leg  of  the  table  to  serve  him  as  a  sort  of  club, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall  behind  the  sort  of 
barricade  he  had  made,  and  yelled  in  a  terrible 
voice,  as  he  brandished  his  club  over  his  head, 
“  Come  on,  I 'm  ready  for  ye !  ” 

'The  younger  ^ent  ran  out  of  the  cell,  crying  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  “  The  guard  !  the  guard,  ho !” 

The  older  agent  remained  at  his  post,  and,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders,  looked  calmly  at  Langlade. 
This  agent’s  calmness  exasperated  the  convict  to 
the  hipest  degree.  He  leaped  over  his  barricade 
and  advanced  towards  him,  club  in  hand.  The 
agent  felt  then  that  he  was  wantonly  exposing  himself 
to  danger.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  his  adversary,  heading 
in  one  nand  his  bunch  of  keys  to  fend  off  the  club, 
curling  his  thick  gray  mustache  with  the  other  hand, 
he  rapi^  walked  backwards,  without  saying  a 
word.  When  he  got  near  the  door,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  open  since  the  flight  of  the  other  agent,  he 
jumped  backwards  just  as  Langlade  was  upon  him, 
and  he  slammed  the  door.  It  was  a  retreat,  but  it 
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was  an  honorable  retreat,  —  it  was  no  rout.  Lang*  I 
Ude  was  alone  in  his  cell. 

Meantime,  the  guard  of  soldiers  which  is  posted 
in  every  jail  had  armed,  and  was  marching  to  the 
double  cell.  It  was  evident  that  a  terrible  struggle 
wee  about  to  take  place.  The  convict  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  vanquished,  alter  all,  by  the  number  of  his 
adversaries,  but  it  was  certain  he  would  defend  him¬ 
self  with  ener^.  In  his  vigorous  hands,  every  sort 
of  weapon  womd  prove  a  fatal  instrument  of  defence. 
Besides,  he  might  jump  on  the  first  soldier  who  en¬ 
tered  the  cell,  disarm  him,  retreat  behind  his  barri¬ 
cade,  and  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  for  hours.  The 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  two  agent^  had  reached  the 
door  of  the  double  cell,  and  were  about  to  enter  it. 

Vibert  suddenly  made  his  appearance. 

He  had  heard  an  unusual  noise,  had  made  inquiry, 
and  was  told  what  was  taking  place.  lie  said  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  I  ought  to  have  expected  as  much.  It  is  my 
fault,  after  all.  It  is  certain  Langlade  has  some  right 
to  complain.  I  have  not  kept  my  promise  strictly.  It 
is  my  duty  to  repair  the  ill  I  have  done,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effusion  of  blood.” 

Brave  and  resolute  as  he  was,  he  could  not  hesi¬ 
tate  long.  He  made  haste  and  joined  the  soldiers 
and  agents,  and  said  to  them,  as  tM  agent  was  about 
turning  the  key  of  the  door,  **  Let  me  go  in ;  I  ’ll 
settle  everything.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  M.  Vibert  ?  ”  asked 
the  older  agent. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  but  begin  by  sending  the  guard 
away,  I  beg  of  vou.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  have 
the  s^diers  killed  by  this  fellow.  I  mastered  him 
this  morning,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  master  him  now. 
If  I  fail,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  summon  the  guard. 
You  know  the  Superintendent  is  alwap  glad  when 
you  abstain  from  violent  measures.” 

“  True.  Our  orders  are,  to  be  as  gentle  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  if  you  could  imagine  the  state  of  fury  in 
which  this  scoundrel  is,  you  would  despair  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  efiect.” 

“  It  costs  nothing  to  try.” 

“  You  risk  your  life.” 

**  1  had  better  risk  mine  than  risk  the  life  of  all 
these  people.” 

**  As  you  please.  Would  you  have  me  go  in  with 
you?” 

“  No,  it  is  useless.” 

^  I  shall  remain  here,  then,  to  go  to  your  assistance 
if  necessary.” 

Vibert  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  double 
cell. 

Langlade,  who  had  heani  the  clatter  of  the  mus¬ 
kets  and  the  murmur  of  voices,  expected  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  he  had  taken  refuge  oehind  his  barri¬ 
cade.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Vibert  his  fury  became 
frenzy.  He  made  one  leap,  jumped  on  Vibert,  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  throwing  him  as  one  throws  a 
ball,  tossed  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  double  cell. 

Vibert  fell  on  his  knees,  rose,  brushed  his  panta¬ 
loons  with  his  elbow  to  remove  Ihe  dust,  (for  in  the 
gravest  circumstances  he  was  a  particular  man,)  and, 
without  waiting  for  Langlade  to  fall  on  him,  he 
crossed  his  arms  and  went  up  to  him  and  bawled  in 
his  face,  “  You  are  a  coward  1  ” 

“  And  you  are  a  liar  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  cMl  me  liar  ?  ”  asked  Vibert,  with¬ 
out  lowering  to  vmce  in  the  least 

**  Because  you  promised  me  I  should  see  her,  and 
I  have  not  seen  her  yet” 

“  She  is  there,  behind  that  door.  They  are  only 
waidng  for  you  to  be  calm  to  show  her  in.” 

1 - - - - - - - 


“  But  she  will  not  enter  here.  I  shall  only  see  her 
behind  that  grating.  That  is  not  what  you  prom¬ 
ised  me.” 

**  I  made  you  no  promise  whatever  cm  the  subject. 
I  dare  you  to  tell  me  I  promised  you  should  see  her 
at  your  side.” 

“  We  did  not  speak  of  that,  but  —  ” 

**  You  ought  to  have  spoken  of  it  You  ought  to 
have  expressed  all  your  conditions.  I  could  n’t  pos¬ 
sibly  divine  your  wishes.  I  have  faithfully  kept 
every  one  of  the  promises  I  made  you.  I  have  had 
even  your  handcuffs  taken  off.  If  you  bad  not  had 
free  use  of  your  hands,  you  would  not  have  been 
able  to  damage  this  cell,  and  treat  me  as  cowardly 
as  you  have  done.” 

“  Cowardly?” 

Yes,  cowardly  I  I  am  small,  you  are  tail  I  am 
weak,  you  are  strong.  I  entered  here  alone  and  un¬ 
armed,  to  prevent  a  sanguinary  struggle  in  which 
you  would  most  certainly  nave  been  vanquished,  and 
you  leaped  on  me  like  a  wild  beast  Isn’t  that 
cowardly  ?  ” 

“  Will  they  bring  Soleil  Couchant  here  ?  ”  asked 
Langlade,  already  a  great  deal  calmer  than  he  had 
been.  “  May  I  see  her  without  being  separated  firom 
her  by  this  grating  ?  ” 

“  No.  l^u  wifl  see  her  and  talk  to  her  through 
these  iron  bars.  She  made  this  request.” 

“  Ah  1  these  iron  bars  are  provided  at  her  request ! 
Why  is  that  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  say  because  she  is  afiraid  to  be  near  you. 
Does  that  astonish  you  ?  ” 

“  If  she  is  afraid,  it  is  because  she  feels  guilty.” 

“  Clear  enough ;  but  that ’s  no  reason  why  she 
should  desire  to  be  murdered.” 

“  But  suppose  I  should  promise  not  to  kill 
her?” 

**  You  cannot  make  such  a  promise,  and  be  sure 
of  keeping  it.  You  are  too  violent.  You  have 
not  sufficient  self-command.  A  word  or  gesture  is 
enough  to  throw  you  into  a  fienzy.  You  even 
strike  those  who  don’t  say  a  word  to  you,  who  do 
nothing  to  you.” 

"  Pi^on  me.” 

**  O,  I  forgive  you ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Superintendent  will  not  forgive  you  for 
having  disturbed  the  quiet  which  always  reigns  here, 
committed  deeds  of  violence,  menaced  the  agents, 
called  out  the  guard  —  ” 

“  What  can  he  do  ?  ” 

“  He  can  refuse  to  allow  you  to  see  Soleil  Cou¬ 
chant,  even  behind  that  iron  grating.” 

“  Sto  here,”  said  Langlade,  trying  to  take  Vibert’s 
hand,  “  if  you  will  persuade  the  Superintendent  to 
let  me  see  her,  I  promise  to  put  everything  here 
back  in  its  place,  to  present  excuses  to  the  agents, 
and  to  be  as  calm  as  I  have  been  furious.” 

“  Well,  I  will  use  my  influence  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  ;  but,  I  warn  you,  the  utmost  he  will  grant 
now  will  be  to  allow  you  to  see  her  behind  that 
grating.” 

”  That  is  all  I  ask !  I  no  longer  feel  like  killing 
her.  My  anger  has  spent  itself.” 

Vibert  quitted  the  cell.  The  agents  were  at  the 
door,  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  seeing 
him  in  such  gtXNl  condition.  He  said  to  them :  “  He 
is  auiet  now.  Let  him  see  Soleil  Couchant,  as  if 
notning  had  taken  place.  This  evening  he  will  be 
sent  to  another  jail,  and  you  will  be  rid  of  him.” 

While  Vibert  was  speaking,  a  strange  noise  was 
heard  in  the  cell.  Vibert  returned  and  summoned 
the  other  agents.  Langlade  was  lying  on  the  floor 
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insensible.  The  younger  agent  went  for  the  sur¬ 
geon,  who  came  in  time  only  to  see  the  escaped 
convict  breathe  his  last.  The  emotions  of  the  day 
had  been  too  much  for  the  giant  His  arrest, 
Soleil  Couchant's  betrayal,  his  freiiry  at  discover¬ 
ing  the  iron  bars  and  at  sijjht  of  Vibert,  his  fear  the 
Superintendent  might  refuse  to  allow  him  so  much 
as  to  see  Soleil  Couchant  again,  had  brought  on  a 
fit  of  apoplexy*.  It  proved  fatal  before  any  remedy 
could  be  admmistered. 


THE  MIANTONOMOH  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  STRAXOE  vessel,  with  a  strange  figure  and  still 
stranger  name,  now  lies  anchored  at  Spithettd.  It 
was  once  actually  mentioned  as  an  official  difficulty 
in  an  Admiralty  Report,  that  names  could  not  be  con¬ 
veniently  discovered  for  our  new  ships  of  war,  but 
the  Americans  have  multiplied  their  frigates  fiily- 
fold  without  incurring  any  such  embarrassment. 
They  call  their  ships  after  the  rivers  of  their  country, 
and  as  rivers  in  all  regions  retain  the  designations 
given  by  the  earliest  settlers,  the  American  cruisers 
are  christened  in  the  language  of  the  Red  Indians. 
What  the  Miantonomoh  may  actually  signify  in  that 
tongue  we  shall  not  proceed  to  inquire ;  what  she 
represents  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in¬ 
deed.  She  is  a  real,  genuine  Monitor,  a  true  speci¬ 
men  of  that  singular  fleet  on  which  the  Americans 
rely  for  their  position  on  the  seas.  As  these  vessels 
resemble  no  other  floating  things,  it  follows  almost 
inevitably  that,  if  the  American  shipbuilders  are 
right,  ours  must  be  wrong,  and  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  investigate  the  subject  without  prejudice  or 
delay. 

An  American  Monitor  involves  two  principles  of 
construction  not  necessarily  connected.  The  first, 
which  was  the  original  principle  of  Mr.  Ericsson’s 
design,  consists  in  withdrawing  from  the  enemy’s 
shot  that  surface  which  in  ordinary  vessels  consti¬ 
tutes  the  broadside.  The  original  Monitor,  which 
has  given  a  generic  name  to  ml  ships  built  on  her 
model,  had  a  deck  almost  level  with  the  water,  so 
that  she  floated  like  a  mere  raft.  But  as  this  con¬ 
figuration  hardly  admitted  of  an  armament,  the 
idea  of  a  turret  was  conceived  in  which  guns  might 
be  carried,  and  this  was  the  second  principle  of  the 
design.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
turret  principle  had  originally  no  connection  with 
ordnance  of  extraordinary  weight.  Its  object  was 
simply  to  provide  for  the  carriage  of  guns  which 
could  not  be  carried  otherwise  or  elsewhere.  The 
first  and  leading  idea  was  to  protect  the  vessel  by 
submersion,  and  then  the  turret  was  invented  as  a 
necessary  platform  for  the  guns.  Between  these 
two  ideas  there  is  no  essential  connection.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  build  a  turret  ship  as  high  out  of 
tlie  water  as  an  old  wooden  frigate,  for  me  turret 
principle  in  itself  represents  nothing  but  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  carrying  guns  upon  pivots.  Any 
pivot-gun  protected  by  a  circular  iron  bulwark 
would  show  tlie  turret  system  of  armament 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Monitors  been  pro¬ 
duced  when  a  new  and  unexpected  advantage  was 
found  to  attach  to  them.  Cannon  were  brought  into 
use  of  a  calibre  and  weight  unknown  before,  and 
yet  no  cannon  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried  in 
turrets.  The  Americans  advanced  from  one  experi¬ 
ment  to  another  till  they  produced  45&-pound  guns 
for  sea  service,  and  as  they  soon  built  their  Monitors 
with  two  turrets  instead  of  one,  a  single  vessel  could 
carry,  as  the  Miantonomoh  does,  four  of  these  enor¬ 


mous  pieces.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  particular  ca¬ 
pacity  that  the  new  turret  ships  acquired  their  rep¬ 
utation.  There  is  a  natural  presumption,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  favor  of  the  biggest  gun,  and 
the  ffiggest  guns,  l^yond  all  doubt,  were  to  be  found 
in  turret  ships.  This  brought  turret  ships  into  no¬ 
tice,  though  not  into  fashion,  for  many,  and  not 
quite  unreasonable,  were  the  misgivings  entertained 
of  their  success.  As  all  the  American  turret  ships 
did  as  a  matter  of  fact  combine  the  comparative 
submersion  of  their  hulls  with  the  turret  system  of 
armament,  it  was  doubted  whether  such  vessels  could 
live  at  sea  or  be  made  habitable  for  their  crews. 
Nor  were  such  doubts  confined  to  this  country  or  to 
Europe.  The  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy 
stated  in  an  official  Report  that  the  Monitors  could 
not  be  regarded  as  sea-going  ships,  and,  indeed,  three 
or  four  of  them  had  actually  foundered,  while  it  was 
thought  advisable,  in  the  case  of  others  on  active 
service,  to  change  their  crews  every  throe  or  four 
days.  More  recently,  however,  probably  on  account 
of  improvements  intnxluced,  the  Americans  have 
ventured  to  send  their  Monitors  to  sea.  The  Mo- 
nadnock  went  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific 
and  made  very  good  weather  of  it ;  the  Miantono¬ 
moh  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores,  and,  it 
is  said,  without  any  difficulty.  These,  however,  are 
the  only  instances  of  such  adventures,  and  the  two 
vessels  are  the  newest  sjiecimens  of  the  class. 

These  remarks  will  at  once  suggest  the  true  points 
for  inquiry  on  the  present  occasion.  It  should  first 
be  ascertained  whether  a  vessel  lying  as  low  in  the 
water  as  the  Miantonomoh  is  really  to  be  thought  as 
safe,  as  seaworthy,  and  as  habitable  as  an  ordinary 
cruiser.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  might  possibly 
be  done  by  such  vessels  on  emergencies,  but  of  what 
they  may  be  expected  to  do  always  or  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  routine  of  service.  This,  we  may  say,  is  the  most 
important  inquiry  of  all.  We  have  already  observed 
that  a  ship  of  any  form  might  be  fitted  with  a  turret 
armament,  but  unless  the  principle  of  submersion 
were  also  adopted  the  defensive  advantages  of  the 
Monitors  would  be  lost.  The  strength,  for  instance, 
of  the  Miantonomoh  consists  not  only  in  her  450- 
pound  guns,  but  in  the  fact  that  she  offers  no  mark 
except  her  turrets  to  the  guns  of  an  enemy.  She  is 
not  actually  quite  so  flat  on  the  water  as  she  seems 
to  be,  but  her  submersion  is  so  groat  that  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  no  broadside  at  all. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  supplied  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  artillery  carried  in  the  Miantonomoh’s  turrets. 
Her  guns  are  450-pounders,  but  they  bear  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  what  a  British  gun  would  be  of  that 
calibre.  They  are  shaped  like  soda-water  bottles, 
and  they  are  made  to  throw  their  enormous  shot  at 
a  low  velocity,  with  comparatively  small  charges  of 
powder.  For  instance,  the  ordinary  service  charge 
of  these  guns  is  only  35  pounds,  though  it  is  said  a 
60-pound  charge  might  be  used,  whereas  the  chaige 
of  the  Bellero^on’^  250-pounder8  is  43  pounds.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  the  Dahlgron  princijile  as  compared  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  own  artillerists.  We  have  hitherto  been 
left  in  the  dark  about  the  actual  power  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  guns,  nor  can  we  tell  now  whether  our  12-ton 
gun  may  not  be  as  effectual  against  armor-plating  as 
a  heavier  gun  on  a  different  principle.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  the  weight  of  the  shot  and  the 
magnitude  of  tne  charge  would  determine  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  here  the  other  conditions  are  not  equal 
The  Dahlgron  gun  is  as  diflerent  from  our  cannon 
as  the  Miantonomoh  b  from  our  iron-clads,  and  we 
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may  possibly  learn  something  from  our  neighbors  in 
artillery  as  well  as  ship-building. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  representatives 
of  the  American  navy  may  find  a  cordial  and  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome  in  this  country.  Such  visitors 
should  be  received  with  something  more  than  the 
curiosity  which  their  ships  naturally  excite.  We 
have  now  not  only  these  American  ships  of  war  in 
our  ports,  but  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Navy  with  us  also.  The  opportunity  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  for  showing  how  natural  and  cordial  the 
amity  between  the  two  nations  ought  to  be,  and  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 


INCH  BY  INCH. 

A  WE8T-INDIAIf  SKETCH. 

One  fine  morning  in  August,  I  arose  at  early 
dawn,  and  had  just  finished  dres.-!ing  myself,  when 
an  old  black  woman  put  her  head  into  my  room, 
exclaiming,  “  Hy,  is  you  dressed,  massa  ?  ”  and 
seeing  that  I  was,  she  went  on,  “  I  bring  de  eoffee 
and  cigars ;  how  de  <lis  maaning,  massa  ?  ” 

“  Come  in,  Judy,”  I  answered ;  “  I ’m  all  right. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  don’t  look  well.” 

“  I  is  rader  poorly,  tank  God !  ”  she  replied. 

Judy  did  not  leave  the  room,  as  usual,  when  I 
had  taxen  my  eofiee ;  so,  knowing  that  she  had  got 
something  on  her  mind,  of  which  she  wished  to  dis¬ 
burden  herself,  I  said,  “  Well,  Judy,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Will  massa  look  at  de  ’rometer  bum-bve  ?  ” 

“  Look  at  the  barometer !  What  for,  j"udy  ?  ” 

“  I  tink  we  is  goin’  to  hab  hurricane.” 

“  A  hurricane  !  Why,  there  never  was  a  finer 
morning  came  out  of  the  heavens.” 

“Dat  for  true,  massa;  but  we  is  goin’  to  hab  hur¬ 
ricane  for  all  dat.  Massa  no  go  to  Paradise  dish 
day.” 

“  Not  go  to  Paradise  !  Why  not,  Judy  ?  ” 

“  Paradise  nice  place  in  fine  wedder ;  but  him  too 
much  near  de  mountains  for  safe  in  hurricane.” 

“Well,  I’ll  look  at  the  glass  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  coffee ;  but  as  to  not  going  to  Paradise, 
that’s  out  of  the  question.” 

The  old  woman  left  me  ;  and  finishing  my  coffee, 
I  stepped  out  to  examine  the  barometer.  It  stood 
at  30  0,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  morning  was  a 
splendid  one ;  so,  knowing  that  there  was  a  young 
lady  at  Paradise  who  was  expecting  me,  I  laughed 
at  Old  Judy’s  fears,  and  determined  to  start. 

At  this  moment  ray  friend  eame  bustling  out  of 
his  room.  How ’s  the  glass,  Toni  ?  Judy  sap 
we  are  going  to  have  a  storm ;  and  she ’s  always 
right.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  I  replied.  “  The  glass  is  as  firm 
as  a  rock ;  and  as  to  Judy’s  feelings,  that ’s  all  non¬ 
sense.” 

“  Ah !  but  I  tell  you  it ’s  no  such  thing.  I ’ve 
been  in  four  hurricanes,  and  Judy  has  foretold  every 
one  of  them.  We  may  not  get  it  to-day ;  but  she ’s 
better  than  any  weather-glass ;  so,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  win  defer  your  trip  to  the  Gordons.” 

“  Stuff  1  ”  I  replied.  “  I  gave  my  word,  and  go  I 
shall !  I  don’t  want  to  drag  you  out,  if  you  ’re 
afraid,  but  you  must  not  think  to  frighten  me.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  boy !  ”  answered  my  friend,  “  when 
you  have  had  one  taste  of  a  West-Indian  hurricane, 
you  will  not  want  a  second ;  besides,  there  is  not  a 
worse  place  in  the  island  than  that  same  Paradise  of 
Gordon’s.  The  wind  gets  between  those  two  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rages  up  the  valley  like  mad.” 

1  was  duly  impressed  with  my  friend’s  advice,  and 


loath  to  leave  him,  for  I  perceived  that  be  was  really 
in  earnest ;  but,  truth  to  say,  there  was  a  certain 
Mary  Gordon  at  Paradise  (the  name,  by  the  by,  of 
her  father’s  plantation),  for  whom,  as  sailors  say,  I 
bad  a  sneaking  kindness,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
absolute  presence  of  the  tornado  irould  bare  stopped 
me.  Besides,  I  was  in  full  health  and  spirits ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  I,  who  had  been  knocking 
about  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  of  an  ancient  black  woman,  or  with 
those  of  the  cli mate-worn  and  sensitive  old  planter 
with  whom  I  was  staying.  Mounting  my  horse, 
therefore,  with  a  black  boy  for  a  guide,  I  started  on 
my  journey. 

1  rode  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  early  breeze  of  a  tropical  morning  which  is 
peculiarly  refreshing,  and  diffuses  a  buoyant  elasti¬ 
city  into  your  frame,  which  is  only  to  be  restrained 
by  active  exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  the  scenery 
through  which  I  was  travelling  was  of  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  description ;  while  I,  with  a  light  heart, 
was  speeding  on  to  seek  a  creole  houri  in  a  tropical 
“  Paradise.”  I  had  got  about  one  third  of  the  way, 
when  I  came  to  two  roads ;  I  was  somewhat  puzzl^ 
which  to  take,  for  I  had  forgotten  my  guide,  and 
had  ridden  so  fast  that  I  felt  certain  I  had  left  him 
far  behind.  I  was  about  to  take  the  one  to  the  left, 
when  a  voice  behind  me  exclaimed,  “  Him  de 
wrung  way,  massa;  de  lef  is  de  right  way.”  I 
turned  round  in  surprise,  and  there  I  found  my  lit¬ 
tle  black  guide  clinging  to  the  horse’s  tail.  The 
horse,  I  presume,  being  used  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
took  no  notice  of  it,  though  the  young  rascal  had  in 
his  hand  a  pointed  stick,  with  which  at  times  he  ac¬ 
celerated  the  animal’s  movements. 

The  road,  though  it  proved  a  very  bad  one,  was 
wild  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  It  followed 
the  course  of  a  deep  gully,  whose  sides  became  more 
and  more  precipitous  as  I  advanced,  but  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  green  and  lu.xuriant  vegetation,  consist¬ 
ing  of  bushes  and  creepers,  the  blossoms  on  which 
were  marvellously  beautiful. 

After  wending  for  some  distance  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  ravine,  I  at  last  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  at  a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty.  On  my  right 
and  left  rose  high  mountains,  whose  peaks,  now  and 
then  visible  through  the  clouds,  seemed  to  reach  the 
heavens.  The  whole  of  these  mountains  were  clothed 
with  a  perpetual  verdure,  while  before  me  was  a 
valley,  spreading  out  in  grassy  slopes  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea. 

I  had  never  seen  anything  so  truly  grand.  I  was 
fascinated,  for  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  imagi¬ 
nation  so  powerfully  affected  by  scenic  effect  as  in 
the  tropics.  'The  majestic  grandeur  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  mingled  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  the  deep  and  sombre  forests,  were  all  new 
to  me.  Then  the  strange  convolutions  of  the  clouds, 
which,  pressed  by  the  wind  against  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sierra,  came  rolling  and  tumbling  over  the 
mountains,  now  concealing  and  now  disclosing  some 
of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  nature,  excited  in  me 
such  lively  and  rapturous  interest  as  could  not  be 
easily  forgotten. 

“  Massa  no  get  to  Paradise  dis  day,  if  him  ’top 
looking  at  de  mountmns  all  de  maaning,”  said  my 
little  guide. 

Admonished  by  this,  I  again  started.  I  had  not 
roceeded  much  farther,  when  I  perceived  that  Old 
udy’s  prognostics  were  not  without  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  a  brilliant  though  ominous  scene  presented 
itself  to  my  view.  A  tremendous  bank  of  black 
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clouds  had  risen  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  and  huns  almost  staUonary  on  the  distant 
horizon.  I  was  lowing  at  this,  when  all  at  once  it 
seemed  moved  as  by  a  mighty  wind ;  mass  after 
mass  of  murky  vapor  rolled  up,  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  athwart  the  heavens. 

“  Hurricane  do  come,  massa,  now  for  true  I  ”  cried 
my  little  Cupid.  “Ole  Judy  always  right;  and 
massa  no  make  haste,  de  rain  catch  we.” 

I  did  not  heed  what  the  boy  said,  for  it  was  a 
strange  and  magnificent  sight  upon  which  I  was 
gazing.  One  hah*  of  the  heavens  was  black  as  night, 
and  ^e  other  bright  and  radiant,  the  sky  without  a 
cloud.  Never,  perhaps,  did  the  eye  of  man  rest 
upon  a  greater  contrast,  never  was  a  scene  of  greater 
loveliness  mingled  with  one  of  more  appalling  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  contrast  reached  its  climax  when 
suddenly  from  out  the  dark  pall  flash  after  flash  of 
lightning  descended  into  the  sea,  and  the  thunder, 
after  growhng  hoarsely  in  the  distance,  was  echoed 
back  oy  the  mountains,  reverberating  from  cliflT  to 
clifi',  and  from  rock  to  rock.  It  was  Peace  and  War 
personified ;  *but,  alas  I  the  blue  sky,  the  emblem  of 
peace,  was  being  fast  swallowed  up  by  the  rolling 
war-cloud,  which,  in  all  the  majesty  of  angry  nature, 
was  hastening  to  blot  out  all  that  remained  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  beauty. 

At  last  I  turned  to  go.  Both  my  horse  and  my 
guide  seemed  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  exer¬ 
tion,  and  I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  racing  with  the 
storm ;  but  before  1  could  reach  my  friend’s  planta¬ 
tion,  the  clouds  were  flying  over  my  head,  and  the 
wind  was  howling  aloft  as  though  a  gale  was  blow¬ 
ing  ;  though,  below,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air, 
not  a  leaf  stirred,  and  not  a  ripple  ruflied  the  placid 
sea. 

Paradise  now  appeared  in  view ;  and  it  well  de¬ 
served  its  name,  for  a  more  beautifully  situated  place 
I  had  never  seen.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  house 
it  began  to  rain,  and,  leaping  from  my  horse,  1  dashed 
up  the  steps  into  the  hall.  I  was  warmly  greeted 
by  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  two  daughters;  for  though 
Mary  was  not  quite  so  demonstrative  as  Grace,  the 
glance  of  her  eye  and  the  rose  upon  her  cheek  told 
me,  at  any  rate,  that  I  was  not  unwelcome. 

“  Very  glad  you  are  come,”  said  Mr.  Gordon ; 
“  though  we  did  not  expect  you.  But  how  is  it  the 
Colonel  is  not  with  you?” 

“  He  would  not  come  because  Old  Judy  prophe¬ 
sied  we  were  going  to  have  a  hurricsme.  I  laughed 
at  her  at  the  time,  but  I  fancy  I  made  a  mistake.” 

“No  doubt  of  it.  That  old  woman  is  always 
right :  the  glass  has  gone  down  like  a  lump  of  lead ; 
so  let  us  get  our  breakfast  at  once,  or  we  shall  be 
done  out  of  it.  Here ’s  Mrs.  Seuter  and  her  girls ;  I 
think  you  know  them.” 

Mrs.  Seuter  was  the  widow  of.  a  Scotch  planter, 
very  fat  and  very  fiLssy ;  but  with  the  remainder  of 
the  party  my  story  has  nothing  to  do.  During 
breakfast  the  wind  increased  in  violence,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  over  the  hurricane  had  commenced 
in  good  earnest  Mr.  Gordon  seeing  this,  immedi¬ 
ately  set  about  making  preparations  to  withstand  it 
Vfindows  and  doors  were  hastily  but  strongly  barri¬ 
caded,  and  the  most  portable  articles  of  value,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  quantity  of  provisions,  were  conveyed 
down  a  trap-door  into  a  cellar,  built  on  purpose  for 
safety  during  hurricanes. 

This  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  the  field 
hands  and  the  whole  population  of  the  village  came 
harrying  up  to  seek  for  shelter  and  companionship 
with  their  master  and  his  family. 


Meantime  the  whole  sky  had  become  as  black  as 
night,  the  clouds  as  they  advanced  descending  al¬ 
most  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  was  now  lashed 
into  the  wildest  fuiy  by  the  gale.  Every  now  and 
then  flashes  of  the  most  vivid  lightning  burst  from 
the  clouds,  and  descending  were  instantly  engulfed 
in  the  sea ;  the  next  moment  they  reappeared  from 
beneath  the  white  foam,  and  apparently  ascending 
towards  the  sky  were  met  by  other  masses  hovering 
above. 

The  thunder  burst  in  appalling  crashes  over  our 
heads,  waking  up  the  echoes  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  and  shaking  the  house  to  its  very  foun¬ 
dation  ;  the  rain,  too,  descended  in  cataracts :  it 
seemed  as  though  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were 
opened,  and  the  eternal  waters  were  pouring  down 
upon  us.  To  add  to  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  it 
gradually  became  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  wind  every 
instant  increasing  in  intensity. 

About  eleven  o’clock,  the  noise  of  the  gale  was 
something  I  had  never  before  heard,  and  yet  every 
moment  it  seemed  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger, 
till  it  increased  to  such  an  overwhelming  roar,  mt 
the  strongest  eflbrts  of  the  human  voice,  in  closest 
proximity,  were  quite  unheard. 

The  building  began  to  show  by  its  quakings  that 
it  was  time  to  get  l^low  into  a  place  of  greater  safe¬ 
ty.  The  negroes  were  therefore  roused  from  their 
stupor,  and  uy  signs  desired  to  go  below. 

The  house  by  this  time  had  become  little  better 
than  a  rocking  vessel,  whilst  a  shower  of  shingles 
and  tiles  was  every  instant  swept  from  the  roof. 
Very  soon  all,  save  Mr.  Gordon,  were  safely  con¬ 
veyed  below,  Mary  and  I  being  the  last  to  descend. 
As  we  did  so  a  loud  crash  proclaimed  that  some 
thing  had  fallen,  and  I  darted  back  to  see  if  any 
accident  had  happened  to  my  host.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  room,  I  found  him  uninjured ;  but  a 
sudden  break  in  the  clouds  and  a  gleam  of  light  dis¬ 
closed  an  extraordinary  sight  to  me.  The  air  was 
filled  with  missiles  of  all  descriptions,  —  branches  of 
trees,  huge  stones,  beams,  and  all  sorts  of  movables, 
which  were  driven  along  with  incredible  speed. 

Suddenly  a  violent  shock  was  felt,  sending  a 
thrill  through  my  heart,  for  I  expected  to  see  the 
whole  house  come  falling  upon  us.  The  clouds  had 
once  more  closed  up,  and  darkness  again  covered 
the  earth,  the  rapidly  reputed  flashes  of  lightning 
only  rendering  it  more  impenetrable ;  while  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  crashing  of  the  thun¬ 
der  made  up  a  hideous  tumult  such  as  appalled  the 
heart,  and  almost  annihilated  the  mind. 

I  have  but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  what  after¬ 
wards  transpired,  till  I  found  myself  descending  the 
ladder  with  Mr.  Gordon ;  but  I  know  that  before 
we  closed  the  trap  the  storm  had  resumed  its  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  vibration  of  the  walls  told  me  they 
could  not  stand  long  unless  it  abated.  When  we 
had  done  this,  though  the  sounds  from  above  were 
every  now  and  then  startling  and  appalling,  we 
were  in  comparative  quietude,  and  were  enabled 
to  relieve  our  dumb-show  by  the  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  To  hear  the  sounds  of  our 
own  voices,  and  communicate  our  thoughts  by 
words,  after  the  overpowering  din  by  which  we  had 
for  the  last  hour  been  encompassed,  was  a  comfort 
which  words  cannot  express.  The  relief  to  poor 
Mrs.  Seuter  must  have  b^n  immense,  for  now  she 
could  hear  herself  speak,  and  listen  to  her  own 
groans. 

“  'The  Lord  preserve  us !  ”  she  exclaimed ;  “  but 
this  is  awfuL  1  shall  die  with  firight  If  I  had  nev- 


er  left  Aberdeen,  I  should  never  have  —  Gracious 
powers  I  what’s  that?  We  shall  all  be  swallowed 
up  I” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  report,  and  then  a 
rolling  crash  over  our  heads,  which  made  the  earth 
shake  beneath  us. 

“  That ’s  the  house  gone,”  said  Mr.  Gordon,  qui¬ 
etly.  “  I  expected  it  would  not  hold  up  long.” 

Ibis  was  followed  by  a  wail  among  the  negresses, 
and  a  young  girl  rose  up,  exclaiming,  “  Eh,  me 
Gad  !  i  lef  me  pickaninny  sleep ;  warra  I  do  now  ? 
Tan  away  der,  —  tan  away ;  let  me  go  fetch  him.” 

“  Chough-body  I  ”  replied  an  old  woman  ;  “  you 
is  mad ;  you  lef  you  senses  wid  you  pickaninny  too. 
Tan  till.  Garramighty  take  care  ob  pickaninny  now, 
—  nobody  else  can.” 

This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  afford  much  com¬ 
fort  to  the  poor  girl,  who  did  nothing  but  sit  and 
wail. 

My  mind  had  hitherto  been  so  occupied,  that  I 
had  not  time  to  take  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scene  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Immured  in 
a  large,  dark  vault,  lit  only  by  the  feeble  raj’s  of  two 
candles,  and  a  lai^  which  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
there  was  just  sufficient  light  to  give  everj'thing, 
except  those  within  the  radius  of  these  lights,  a  gro¬ 
tesque  or  diabolical  aspiect  The  negroes  in  the 
distance,  most  of  whom  were  huddled  on  the  floor, 
appeared  the  very  personification  of  spirits  of  dark¬ 
ness  awaiting  their  condemnation ;  one  old  negro, 
tall  and  spectral,  in  the  background,  looking  like  a 
malevolent  demon  gloating  over  their  fall. 

During  more  than  an  hour,  we  remained  in  a  state 
of  incertitude  as  to  what  was  going  on  above  us ; 
all  we  knew  was  that  the  noise  of  the  storm  had 
sensibly  diminished.  At  last,  I  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  mounting  the  ladder,  I  endeavored  to 
open  the  trap,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  state 
of  things  above  ground.  I  undid  the  latch,  and  es¬ 
sayed  to  lift  up  the  door ;  but  my  strength  was  not 
sufficient  to  lift  it.  I  called  up  hu*.  Gordon  and  one 
of  the  negroes ;  but  our  united  strength  failed  to 
move  it ;  and  at  last,  after  repeated  efforts,  we  were 
fiun  to  give  over,  for  it  became  clear  that  the  ruins 
of  the  house  had  fallen  over  us,  and,  till  assistance 
could  be  obtained  from  above,  we  were  prisoners. 
Our  position  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  for 
we  had  no  idea  when,  even  if  ever,  we  should  be 
released,  and  our  stock  of  food  was  very  scanty. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  evil  we  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  for  presently,  as  we  sat,  a  low,  mysterious  rum¬ 
bling  came  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  few 
minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the  noise  increased  — 
reached  us  —  the  earth  rose  under  our  feet  —  the 
whole  edifice  reeled  —  the  walb  cracked — and  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  trap  split  into  fn^ments,  and 
fell  among  the  negroes,  whose  wild  and  despairing 
cries  rent  the  vault.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
agony.  We  all  stood  transfixed  with  awe,  for  we 
expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  earth  was  about 
to  open  and  swallow  us  up. 

No  sooner  had  the  earthquake  passed,  than  a  new 
danger  menaced  us.  Through  one  of  the  cracks  in 
the  wall  water  was  flowing  rapidly,  and  the  floor  of 
the  vault  was  already  covered  some  inches  deep. 
At  first,  neither  Mrs.  Seuter  nor  the  negroes  seemed 
to  comprehend  this ;  but  as  the  water  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  Mrs.  Seuter  became  alive  to  her  peril 

"  Why,”  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  “  we  shall  all 
be  drowned  1  —  Is  there  no  means  of  escape  ?  Can 
you  think  of  no  way  of  extricating  us  ?  ”  she  asked 
of  me. 


“  None  whatever,”  I  replied.  “  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  God ;  He  alone  can  help  us,  if  it  is  His 
good  pleasure.” 

The  old  lady’s  countenance  became  ashy  pale, 
and  then  she  threw  up  her  arms,  and  shrieked : 
“  I  can’t  die  —  I  won’t  die !  Will  nobody  save  me  ? 
I  ’ll  give  anything.  —  I  ’ll  buy  your  freedom,  and 
make  you  rich,”  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
negroes. 

“  Ess,  ma’am,  we  save  you  if  we  can ;  we  no  let 
buckra  ladies  die  if  we  help  it ;  but  negger  life  as 
good  as  anybody’s,  and  bum-bye,  when  de  water 
come  ober  de  head,  we  no  help  ourselves :  we  all 
be  like  den,  —  we  ^  be  free,  and  rich  too,  de  Lord 
be  praise !  ” 

As  the  water  rose,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  watch 
the  faces  of  those  about  me,  particularly  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  The  gradual  transition  from  anxiety  to  fear, 
and  from  that  to  the  wildest  despair,  would  have 
been  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  had  not  our  situation 
been  so  appalling. 

While  all  around  were  ciying  and  wailing,  how¬ 
ever,  Marjr  and  Grace  were  perfectly  quiet.  Their 
courage  did  not  fail  them  for  an  instant,  though  the 
water  had  now  reached  above  their  knees.  In  the 
faces  of  these  two  girls  might  be  read  that  uncom¬ 
plaining  patience,  that  high  and  enduring  fortitude, 
which  IS  a  special  characteristic  of  Anglo-tropical 
women.  The  contrast  between  their  calmness  and 
the  wild  despiur  of  Mrs.  Seuter  and  the  negroes  was 
very  noticeable.  It  was  a  time  to  try  the  courage  of 
any  one.  Mr.  Gordon  I  knew  was  not  wanting  in 
courage,  but  his  fortitude  seemed  to  have  forscucen 
him.  IDs  looks  were  wild ;  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
twitched  and  quivered,  and  now  and  then  he  mut¬ 
tered  something  that  I  could  not  hear. 

Inch  by  inch  the  water  rose  until  it  reached  my 
waistcoat.  One  by  one  the  buttons  disappeared,  as 
each  minute  our  enemv  gained  upon  us.  Still  I  was 
loath  to  relinquish  all  hope.  Meantime,  not  a  word 
had  been  uttered  nor  an  exclamation  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon  or  his  daughters.  Mrs.  Seuter  had  ceased 
her  cries,  for  she  h^  persuaded  a  tall  negro  to  hoist 
her  upon  his  shoulders,  where  she  sat  grasping  one 
of  the  candles  with  great  satisfaction.  She  was  in  a 
fool’s  paradise,  for  she  did  not  remember  that  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  life  was  as  strong  in  the  negro  as  in  herself, 
and  that  the  moment  the  water  rose  high  enough 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  n^ro,  he  would  in  all 
probability  leave  her  to  her  fate.  No,  there  was  no 
help  or  escape  for  us,  and  all  we  could  do  was  calmly 
to  wait  the  approach  of  that  death  which  was  slowly 
creeping  upon  us.  A  moment  of  more  awful  sus¬ 
pense  could  not  be  contemplated.  I  have  been 
through  many  perils,  but  never  anything  like  this. 
A  man  may  be  brave  when  his  blood  is  hot,  and 
the  tide  of  battle  carries  him  on ;  but  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  grim  destroyer  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  minute  by  minute,  and  inch  by  inch,  re¬ 
quires  a  very  different  sort  of  courage. 

The  water  had  by  this  time  reached  almost  to 
our  shoulders,  and  I  felt  my  fortitude  giving  way :  I 
wanted  to  call  aloud,  to  shriek  for  hmp ;  there  was 
something  so  horrible  in  the  idea  of  being  thus 
drowned,  like  rats  in  a  cellar,  that  I  recoiled  from 
it  All  this  takes  little  time  to  describe ;  but  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  so  slow,  that  more  than  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  it  first  entered  the  vault.  And 
now  again  came  the  rumbling  of  the  earthquake,  and 
the  si^ening  sensation  of  its  shock ;  the  place  shook, 
the  water  was  agitated,  and  partially  subsided.  For 
a  time  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  1  expected  to  see 
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it  rise  again ;  but  I  watched  it  cloeeiv,  and  found,  to 
my  great  joy,  that  it  was  rapidly  diminishing.  It 
was  certainly  a  moment  of  intense  relief,  thou^  our 
dan^r  was  not  all  over.  We  were  saved  from  im¬ 
mediate  death ;  but  how  were  we  to  be  extricated 
from  our  living  tomb  ?  how  were  we  to  make  our 
situation  known  to  others  ? 

For  several  hours  we  remained  in  this  state,  — 
part  of  the  time  with  the  additional  horror  of  dark¬ 
ness,  fbr  the  lights  had  burned  out,  and  we  had  no 
others  to  replace  them.  I  can’t  tell  if  I  or  any  one 
else  slept,  but  I  know  that  after  a  time  we  all  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  state  of  sti^r,  for  not  a  word  was 
uttered.  At  one  time,  1  fancied  my  senses  were 
leaving  me,  for  my  brain  was  filled  with  strange, 
unearthly  visions.  From  this  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  most  appalling  shrieks. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  I.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  The  water  coming  in  again !  Don’t  you  hear 
it  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Seuter. 

I  listened.  There  was  a  noise  certainly,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  that  of  water ;  then  it  ceased. 

I  felt  about  me;  but  my  senses  were  so  numbed, 
that  I  could  not  tell  If  the  water  was  rising  or  fall¬ 
ing,  or,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  water  at  all.  I 
listened  again,  and  most  certainly  there  were 
sounds,  and  that  they  came  from  above  was  unmis¬ 
takable.  At  first  they  were  indistinct,  but  each 
moment  they  became  plainer,  and  at  last  I  could 
distinguish  the  blows  of  picks,  then  the  noise  of 
shoveu,  and  these  at  last  were  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  human  voices.  Help  was  truly  at  hand. 
The  sense  of  reprieve  from  such  a  situation  was 
more  than  the  most  stoical  could  have  borne  with 
indifference,  and  we  all  joined  in  the  shouts  of  the 
negroes  to  their  comnwles  above.  A  few  minutes 
at^r  this,  to  our  inexpressible  delight,  the  trap 
opened,  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight  burst  in  upon  us. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  our  feelings  or  the 
wild  joy  of  the  negroes  both  above  and  below; 
nor  shall  I  be  able  to  give  any  correct  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Seuter  conducted  herself,  so 
frantic  was  her  joy.  I  only  know  that  Mr.  (Jor¬ 
don  and  his  two  daughters  embraced  me  in  their 
excitement,  and  that  1  thought  the  latter  experience 
veiy  agreeable. 

Our  final  deliverance  was  delayed  for  some  time 
for  the  want  of  a  ladder.  While  one  was  being 
procured,  the  negroes  and  people  above  were  very 
anxious  to  know  if  we  were  all  safe. 

“  Dar  Massa  Gordon,”  said  one. 

“  And  dar  Misse  Grace  and  Mary,”  exclmmed 
another. 

“  And  de  leetle  buckra,  Massa  Onzon  ”  (the  near¬ 
est  approximation  to  Spunyam  a  negro  could 
make),  “  he  all  right  too.” 

“  Me  pickaninny,  me  pickaninny  I  ”  cried  the  poor 
young  mother  from  below. 

“  Ah,  Psyche,”  answered  a  man's  voice  from  the 
trap,  “  you  is  bad  girl.  You  lef  your  child  in  de 
bea,  and  you  tink  nothing  ob  him,  but  run  way  and 
take  care  ob  yourself;  but  he  all  right,  tank  G^.” 

It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  amidst 
the  wreck  of  the  negro-village  the  child  was  found 
unhurt,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  we  reached  the 
ground,  was  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
was  to  look  round  and  see  the  devastation  which  the 
hurricane  had  produced. 

The  scene  of  destruction  which  our  eyes  fell  upon 
was  something  which  baffles  description.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  was,  as  it  were,  changed.  It 
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looked  as  though  a  burning  blast  had  traversed  the 
island,  for  where  yesterday  everything  was  green 
and  luxuriant,  all  was  now  bare  and  black.  So  mar¬ 
vellous  a  transformation  in  so  short  a  time  I  had 
never  seen  ;  vegetation,  human  habitations,  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  had  all  vanished. 

Paradise  itself  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  sugar- 
works  were  greatly  damaged ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  core 
his  loss  with  great  equanimity. 

Our  rescue  was  due  to  a  party  of  hands  employed 
at  a  cove  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
house,  where  Mr.  Gordon  had  a  landing-place,  and 
who,  although  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  gale,  escaped  uninjured,  and  at  daybreak 
started  to  look  after  the  safety  of  their  master.  We 
were  immured  in  the  vault  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  —  the  longest  day  and  night,  by  far,  that 

I  can  remember. 

LOTTA  SCHMIDT. 

BY  AXTHONT  TROLLOPE. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  old  fortifications  of 
Vienna  have  been  pulled  down,  —  the  fortifications 
which  used  to  surround  the  centre  or  kernel  of  the 
city ;  and  the  vast  spaces  thus  thrown  open  and  forming 
a  broad  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  town  have  not  as  > 
yet  been  completely  filled  up  with  those  new  build¬ 
ings  and  gardens  which  are  to  be  there,  and  which, 
when  there,  will  join  the  outside  city  and  the  inside 
city  together,  so  as  to  make  them  Into  one  homoge¬ 
neous  whole.  The  work,  however,  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  war  which  has  come  does  not  swjulow  everything 
appertaining  to  Austria  into  its  maw,  the  ugly  rem¬ 
nants  of  destruction  will  be  soon  carted  away,  and  the 
old  glacis  will  be  made  bright  with  broad  pavements 
and  gilded  railings,  and  well-built,  lofty  mansions  and 
gardens  beautiful  with  shrubs, —  and  beautiful  with 
turf  also,  if  Austrian  patience  can  make  turf  grow 
beneath  Austrian  sky.  But  if  the  war  that  has 
now  begun  to  rage  is  allowed  to  have  its  way,  as 
most  men  think  that  it  will,  it  does  not  require  any 
wonderful  prophet  to  foretell  that  Vienna  will  re¬ 
main  ugly,  and  that  the  dust  of  the  brickbats  will 
not  be  made  altogether  to  disappear  for  another  half- 
century. 

No  sound  of  coming  war  had  as  yet  been  heard  in 
Vienna  in  the  days,  not  yet  twelve  months  since,  to 
which  this  storj-  refers.  On  an  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  there  was  still  something  left  of  daylight  at 
eight  o’clock,  two  girls  were  walking  together  in  the 
Buigplatz,  or  large  open  space  which  lies  between 
the  city  palace  of  the  Emperor  and  the  gate  which 
passes  thence  from  the  old  town  out  to  the  new  town. 
Here  at  present  stand  two  bronze  equestrian  statues, 
one  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  other  of 
Prince  Eugene.  And  they  were  standing  there  also, 
both  of  them,  when  these  two  girls  were  walking 
round  them ;  but  that  of  the  Prince  had  not  as  yet 
been  uncovered  for  the  public. 

There  was  coming  a  great  gala-day  in  the  city. 
Emperors  and  empresses,  arendukes  and  grand- 
dukes,  with  their  arch-duchesses  and  grand-duch¬ 
esses,  and  princes  and  ministers,  were  to  be  there, 
and  the  new  statue  of  Prince  Eugene  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  art  critics  of  the  world.  There 
was  very  much  thought  at  Vienna  of  the  statue  in 
those  days.  Well ;  since  that  the  statue  has  been 
submitted  to  the  art  critics,  and  henceforward  it  will 
be  thought  of  as  little  as  any  other  huge  bronze  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  prince  on  horseback.  A  very  ponderous 
prince  is  poised  in  an  impossible  position,  on  an 
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enormous  dray-horse.  But  yet  the  thing  is  grand, 
and  Vienna  is  so  far  a  finer  city  in  that  it  possesses 
the  new  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Eugene. 

“  'fliere  will  be  such  a  crowd,  Lotta,”  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  girls,  “  that  I  will  not  attempt  it 
Besides,  we  shall  bave  plenty  of  time  for  seeing  it 
afterwards.” 

“  0  yes,”  said  the  younger  girl,  whose  name  was 
Lotta  i^hmidt ;  “  of  course  we  shall  all  have  enough 
of  tlie  old  Prince  for  the  rest  of  our  lives ;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  p-and  people  sitting  up  there 
on  the  benches ;  and  there  will  be  something  nice  in 
seeing  the  canopy  drawn  up.  I  think  I  shall  come. 
Herr  Crippel  has  said  that  he  would  bring  me,  and 
get  me  a  place.” 

“  1  thought,  Lotta,  you  had  determined  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  Herr  Crippel.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  I  like 
Herr  Crippel  very  much,  and  he  plays  beautifully. 
Surely  a  girl  may  know  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  without  having  him  thrown  in  her  teeth  as 
her  lover.” 

“  Not  when  the  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father 
has  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  twenty  times,  as  Herr 
Crippel  has  asked  you.  Herr  Crippel  would  not 
give  up  his  holiday  afternoon  to  you  if  he  thought 
it  was  to  be  for  nothing.” 

“  There  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Marie.  I  believe 
Herr  Crippel  likes  to  have  me  with  him  simply  be¬ 
cause  every  gentleman  likes  to  have  a  lady  on  such 
a  day  as  that.  Of  course  it  is  better  than  being 
alone.  I  don’t  suppose  he  will  say  a  word  to  me  ex¬ 
cept  to  tell  me  who  the  people  are,  and  to  give  me 
a  glass  of  beer  when  it  is  over.” 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  at  once,  before  we 
go  any  further,  that  Herr  Crippel  was  a  player  on 
the  violin,  and  that  he  led  the  musicians  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  great  beer-hall  in  the  Volksgarten. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  Herr  Crippel  ex¬ 
ercised  his  art  in  a  beer-hall  therefore  he  was  a  mu¬ 
sician  of  no  account.  No  one  will  think  so  who  has 
once  gone  to  a  Vienna  beer-hall,  and  listened  to 
such  music  as  is  there  provided  for  the  visitors. 

The  two  girls,  Marie  Weber  and  Lotta  Schmidt, 
belonged  to  an  establishment  in  which  gloves  were 
sold  in  the  Graben,  and  now,  having  completed 
their  work  for  the  day,  —  and  indeed  their  work  for 
the  week,  for  it  was  Saturday  evening,  —  had  come 
out  for  such  recreation  as  the  evening  might  afford 
them. 

And  on  behalf  of  these  two  girls,  as  to  one  of 
whom  at  least  I  am  mueh  interested,  I  must  beg  my 
English  readers  to  remember  that  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  differ  much  in  Vienna  from  those  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  London.  Were  I  to  tell  of  two  London  shop- 
girb  going  out  into  the  streets  after  their  day’s  work 
to  see  what  friends  and  what  amusement  the  fortune 
of  the  evening  might  send  them,  I  should  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  speaking  of  young  women  as  to  whom  it 
would  b(!  better  that  I  shomd  be  silent ;  but  these 
girls  in  Vienna  were  doing  simply  that  which  all 
their  finends  would  expect  and  wish  them  to  do. 
That  they  should  have  some  amusement  to  soften 
the  rigors  of  long  days  of  work  was  recc^ized  to  be 
necessary ;  and  music,  beer,  dancing,  with  the  con¬ 
versation  of  young  men,  are  thought  in  Vienna  to 
be  the  natural  amusements  of  young  women,  and  in 
Vienna  are  believed  to  be  innoeent. 

The  Viennese  girb  are  almost  always  attractive 
in  their  appearance,  without  often  coming  up  to  our 
English  ideas  of  prettiness.  Sometimes  they  do 
fully  eome  up  to  the  Englbh  idea  of  beauty,  ^ey 


are  generally  dark,  tall,  light  in  figure,  with  bright 
eyes,  which  are  however  very  unlike  the  bright  eyes 
of  Italy,  and  which  constantly  remind  the  traveUer 
that  his  feet  are  carrying  him  eastward  in  Europe. 
But  perhaps  the  peculiar  characteristic  in  their  faces 
which  most  strikes  a  stranger  b  a  certain  look  of 
almost  fierce  independence,  as  though  they  had  rec¬ 
ognized  the  necessity,  and  also  acquired  the  power 
of  standing  alone,  and  of  protecting  themselves.  I 
know  no  young  women  by  whom  the  assistance  of  a 
man’s  arm  seems  to  be  so  seldom  required  as  the 
young  women  of  Vienna.  'They  almost  invariably 
dress  well,  generally  preferring  black,  or  colors  that 
are  very  dark ;  and  they  wear  hats  that  are  I  be¬ 
lieve  of  Hungarian  origin,  very  graceful  in  form,  but 
which  are  peculiarly  c^culated  to  add  something  to 
that  assumed  savageness  of  independence  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

Both  the  girls  who  were  walking  in  the  Burg- 
platz  were  of  the  kind  that  I  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Marie  Weber  was  older,  and  not  so  tall,  and 
less  attractive  than  her  friend  ;  but  as  her  lot  in  life 
was  fixed,  and  as  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a  cutter 
of  diamonds,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  interest  the 
reader  specially  in  her  personal  appearance.  Lotta 
Schmidt  was  essentially  a  Viennese  pretty  girl  of  the 
special  Viennese  type.  She  was  tall  and  slender, 
but  still  had  none  of  that  appearance  of  feminine 
weakness  which  is  so  common  among  us  with  girb 
who  are  tall  and  slim.  She  walked  as  though  she 
had  plenty  both  of  strength  and  courage  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  life  without  the  assbtance  of  any  extraneous 
aid.  Her  hair  was  jet  black,  and  very  plentiful,  and 
was  worn  in  long  curb  which  were  brought  round 
from  the  back  of  her  head  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
eyes  were  blue,  —  dark  blue,  —  and  were  clear  and 
d^p  rather  than  bright  Her  nose  was  well  formed, 
but  somewhat  prominent  and  made  you  think  at  the 
first  glance  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  yet  no  ob¬ 
server  of  the  physiognomy  of  races  would  believe  for 
half  a  moment  that  Lotta  Schmidt  was  a  Jewess. 
Indeed,  the  type  of  form  which  I  am  endeavoring  to 
describe  Is  In  truth  as  far  removed  from  the  Jewish 
t^qie  as  It  b  from  the  Italian ;  and  it  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  that  which  we  ordinarily  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  Gennan  type. 

But,  overriding  everything  in  her  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  In  her  form,  countenance,  and  gait,  was 
that  singular  fierceness  of  independence,  as  though 
she  were  constantly  asserting  that  she  would  never 
submit  herself  to  the  inconvenience  of  feminine  soft¬ 
ness.  And  yet  Lotta  Schmidt  was  a  simple  girl, 
with  a  girl’s  heart,  looking  forward  to  find  all  that 
she  was  to  have  of  human  happiness  In  the  love  of 
some  man,  and  expecting  and  hoping  to  do  her  duty 
in  life  as  a  married  woman  and  the  mother  of  a  fam¬ 
ily.  Nor  would  she  have  been  at  all  coy  in  saying 
as  much  had  the  subject  of  her  life’s  prospects  be¬ 
come  matter  of  conversation  In  any  company ;  no 
more  than  one  lad  would  be  coy  in  saying  that  he 
hoped  to  be  a  doctor,  or  another  in  declaring  a  wbh 
for  the  army. 

When  the  two  girls  had  walked  twice  round  the 
hoarding  within  which  stood  all  those  tons  of  bronze 
which  were  Intended  to  represent  Prince  Eugene, 
they  crossed  over  the  centre  of  the  Burgplatz, 
passed  under  the  other  equestrian  statue,  and  came 
to  the  gate  leading  Into  the  Volksgarten.  There, 
just  at  the  entrance,  they  were  overtoken  by  a  man 
with  a  fiddle-case  under  his  arm,  who  raised  his 
hat  to  them  and  then  shook  hands  with  both  of 
them. 
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“  Ladies,”  he  said,  “  are  you  coming  in  to  hear  a 
little  music  ?  We  will  do  our  best.” 

“  Herr  Crippel  alwaj's  does  well,”  said  Marie 
Weber.  “  There  is  never  any  doubt  when  one 
comes  to  hear  him.” 

“  Marie,  why  do  you  flatter  him  ?  ”  said  Lotta. 

“  I  do  not  say  half  to  his  face  that  you  said  just 
now  behind  his  back,”  said  Marie. 

“  And  what  did  she  say  of  me  behind  my  back  ?  ” 
saud  Herr  Crippel.  He  smiled  as  he  asked  the 
quesdon,  or  attempted  to  smile,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  much  in  earnest.  He  blushed  up  to 
his  eyes,  and  there  was  a  slight  trembling  motion  in 
his  hands  as  he  stood  with  one  of  them  pressed 
upon  the  other. 

As  Marie  did  not  answer  at  the  moment,  Lotta 
replied  for  her. 

“  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  behind  your  back.  I 
smd  that  Herr  Crippel  had  the  firmest  hand  upon  a 
bow,  and  the  surest  fingers  among  the  strings  in  all 
Vienna  —  when  his  mind  was  not  wool-gathering. 
Marie,  is  not  that  true  ?  ” 

“I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  wool¬ 
gathering,”  said  Marie. 

“I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wool-gathering  to-night; 
but  I  shall  doubtless;  —  I  shall  doubtless, —  for  I 
shall  be  thinking  of  your  judgment  Shall  I  get 
you  seats  at  once  ?  There ;  you  are  just  before  me. 
You  see  I  am  not  coward  enough  to  fly  from  my 
critics.”  And  he  placed  them  to  sit  at  a  little  mar¬ 
ble  table,  not  far  from  the  front  of  the  low  orchestra 
in  the  foremost  place  in  which  he  would  have  to 
take  his  stand. 

“  Many  thanks,  Herr  Crippel,”  said  Lotta.  “  I 
will  make  sure  of  a  third  chair,  as  a  friend  is  com¬ 
ing.” 

“  O,  a  friend  !  ”  said  he ;  and  he  looked  sad,  and 
all  his  sprightliness  was  gone. 

“  Marie’s  friend,”  said  I^tta,  laughing.  “  Do  you 
not  know  Carl  Stobel  ?  ” 

Then  the  musician  became  bright  and  happy 
again.  “  I  would  have  got  two  more  chairs  if  you 
would  have  let  me  ;  one  for  the  fraulein’s  sake,  and 
one  for  his  own.  And  I  will  come  down  presently, 
and  you  shall  present  me,  if  you  will  be  so  very  kind.” 

Marie  We^r  smiled  and  thanked  him,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  should  be  very  proud ;  —  and  the 
leader  of  the  band  went  up  into  his  place. 

“  I  wish  he  had  not  placed  us  here,”  said  Lotta. 

“  And  why  not?” 

“  Because  Fritz  is  coming.” 

“No!” 

“  But  he  is.” 

“  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  speaking  of  him. 
Of  course  you  understand  why  I  did  not  tell  you. 
I  would  rather  it  should  seem  that  he  came  of  his 
own  account  —  with  CarL  Ha,  ha!”  Carl  Stobel 
was  the  diamond-cutter  to  whom  Marie  Weber  was 
betrothed.  “I  should  not  have  told  you  now, — 
only  that  I  am  disarranged  by  what  Ilerr  Crippel 
has  done.” 

“  Had  we  not  better  go,  —  or  at  least  move  our 
seats  ?  We  can  make  any  excuse  afterwards.” 

“  No,”  said  Lotta.  “  I  will  not  seem  to  run  away 
from  him.  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  I 
choose  to  keep  company  with  Fritz  Planken,  that 
should  be  nothing  to  Herr  Crippel.” 

“  But  you  might  have  told  him.” 

“  No ;  I  could  not  tell  him.  And  I  am  not  sure 
Fritz  is  coming  either.  He  said  he  would  come 
with  Carl  if  he  bad  time.  Never  mind ;  let  us  be 


happy  now.  If  a  bad  time  comes  by  and  by,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.” 

Then  the  music  began,  and,  suddenly,  as  the  first 
note  of  a  fiddle  was  heard,  every  voice  in  the  great 
beer-hall  of  the  Volksgarten  b^ame  silent.  Men 
sat  smoking,  with  their  long  beer-glasses  before 
them,  and  women  sat  knitting,  with  their  beer- 
glasses  also  before  them,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  waiters  went  about  with  silent  feet,  but  even 
orders  for  beer  were  not  given,  and  money  was  not 
received.  Herr  Crippel  did  his  best,  working  with 
his  wand  as  carefully,  — and  I  may  say  as  accurate¬ 
ly, —  as  a  leader  in  a  fashionable  opera-house  in 
London  or  Paris.  But  every  now  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  the  piece,  he  would  place  his  fiddle  to  hb 
shoulder  and  join  in  the  performance.  There  was 
hardly  one  then  in  the  hall,  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  who  did  not  know,  from  personal  knowledge 
and  jud^ent,  that  Herr  Crippel  was  doing  his  work 
very  well. 

“  Excellent,  was  it  not  ?  ”  said  Marie. 

“Yes;  he  is  a  musician.  Is  it  not  a  pity  he 
should  be  so  bald  ?  ”  said  Lotta. 

“  He  is  not  so  very  bald,"  said  Marie. 

“  I  should  not  mind  his  being  bald  so  much,  if 
he  did  not  try  to  cover  his  old  head  with  the  side 
hairs.  If  he  would  cut  off  those  loose,  straggling 
locks,  and  declare  himself  to  be  bald  at  once,  he 
would  bo  ever  so  much  better.  He  would  look  to 
be  fifty  then.  He  looks  sixty  now.” 

“  \V^at  matters  his  age  ?  He  is  forty-five,  just ; 
for  I  know.  And  he  is  a  good  man.” 

“  What  has  his  goodness  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  A  good  deal.  His  old  mother  wants  for  nothing, 
and  he  makes  two  hundred  florins  a  month.  He  has 
two  shares  in  the  summer  theatre.  I  know  it” 

“  Bah !  what  is  all  that  when  he  will  plaster  his 
hair  over  his  old  bald  head  ?  ” 

“  Lotta,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.”  But  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  further  expression  of  Marie’s  rage  was 
stopped  by  the  entrance  of  the  diamond-cutter,  and 
as  ne  was  alone,  both  the  girls  received  him  very 
pleasantly.  We  must  give  Lotta  her  due,  and  declare 
that,  as  things  had  gone,  she  would  much  prefer  now 
that  Fritz  should  stay  away,  though  Fritz  Planken 
was  as  handsome  a  young  fellow  as  there  was  in 
Vienna,  and  one  who  dressed  with  the  best  taste, 
and  danced  so  that  no  one  could  surpass  him,  and 
could  speak  Freneh,  and  was  confidential  clerk  at 
one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Vienna,  and  was  a  young 
man  acknowledged  to  be  of  much  general  impor¬ 
tance,  —  and  had,  moreover,  in  plain  language  de¬ 
clared  his  love  for  Lotta  Schmidt.  But  Lotta  would 
not  willingly  give  unnecessary  pain  to  Herr  Crippel, 
and  she  was  generously  glad  when  Carl  Stobel,  the 
diamond-cutter,  came  by  himself.  Then  there  was  a 
second  and  third  piece  played,  and  after  that  Herr 
Crippel  came  down,  accoraing  to  promise,  and  was 
presented  to  Marie’s  lover. 

“  Ladies,”  said  he,  “  I  hope  I  have  not  gathered 
wool.” 

“  You  have  surpassed  yourself,”  said  Lotta. 

“  At  wool-gathering  ?  ”  said  Herr  Crippel. 

“  At  sending  us  out  of  this  world  into  another," 
said  Lotta. 

“  Ah ;  go  into  no  other  world  but  this,”  said  Herr 
Crippel,  “  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  follow  you.” 
And  then  he  went  away  again  to  his  post. 

Before  another  piece  had  been  commenced,  Lotta 
saw  Fritz  Planken  enter  the  door.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  round  the  hall,  with  his  cane  in  his 
hand  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  looking  for  the  party 
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which  he  Intended  to  join.  Lotta  did  not  sajr  a  hair.  Fritz  was  sitting,  leaning  forward  In  his 
word,  nor  would  she  turn  her  eyes  towards  him.  chair,  so  that  he  could  look  up  into  Lotta’s  face. 
She  would  not  recognize  him  If  it  were  possible  to  and  he  was  playing  with  a  little  amber^headed 
avoid  it.  But  he  soon  saw  her,  and  came  up  to  the  cane,  and  every  now  and  then  he  whispered  a 
table  at  which  they  were  sitting.  When  Lotta  was  word.  Herr  Cnppel  could  hardly  pljiy  a  note.  In 
getting  the  third  chair  for  Marie’s  lover,  Ilerr  very  truth  he  was  wool-gathering.  His  hand  be- 
Crippel,  In  his  gallantry,  had  brought  a  fourth,  and  came  unsteady,  and  every  instrument  was  more  or 
now  Fritz  occupied  the  chair  which  the  musician  less  astray. 

had  placed  there.  Lotta,  as  she  perceived  this,  was  “  Your  old  friend  is  making  a  mess  of  it  to-night,” 
sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  She  could  not  even  said  Fritz  to  Lotta.  “I  hope  he  has  not  taken  a 
dare  to  look  up  to  see  what  effect  this  new  arrival  glass  too  much  of  schnaps.” 

would  have  upon  the  leader  of  the  band.  “  He  never  does  anything  of  the  kind,”  said 

The  new-comer  was  certainly  a  handsome  young  Ixitta,  angrily.  “  He  never  did  such  a  thing  in  his 

man,  —  such  a  one  as  inflicts  unutterable  agonies  life.” 

on  the  hearts  of  the  Herr  Crippels  of  the  world.  “  He  is  playing  awfully  badly,”  said  Fritz. 

His  boots  shone  like  mirrors,  and  fitted  his  feet  like  “  I  never  beam  him  play  better  in  my  life  than 

gloves.  There  was  something  in  the  make  and  set  he  has  played  to-night,”  saitl  Lotta. 
of  his  trousers  which  Herr  Crippel,  looking  at  them  “  His  hand  is  tired.  He  Is  getting  old,”  said 
as  he  could  not  help  looking  sit  them,  was  quite  Fritz.  Then  Lotta  moved  her  chair  and  drew 
unable  to  understand.  Even  twenty  years  ago  herself  back,  and  was  determined  that  Marie  and 
Herr  Crippel’s  trousers,  as  Herr  Crippel  very  well  Carl  should  see  that  she  was  angry  with  her  young 
knew,  had  never  looked  like  that  And  Fritz  lover.  In  the  mean  time  the  piece  of  music  had 
Planken  wore  a  blue  fiuck-coat  with  silk  lining  to  been  finished,  and  the  audience  had  shown  their 
the  breast,  which  seemed  to  have  come  from  some  sense  of  the  performers’  inferiority  by  withdrawing 
tailor  among  the  gods.  And  he  had  on  primrose  those  plaudits  which  they  were  so  ready  to  give 
gloves,  and  round  his  neck  a  bright  pink  satin  when  they  were  pleased. 

handkerchief,  joined  by  a  ring,  whicn  gave  a  rich-  After  this  some  other  musician  led  for  a  while, 
ness  of  coloring  to  the  whole  thing  which  nearly  and  then  Herr  Crippel  had  to  come  forward  to  play 
killed  Herr  Crippel,  because  he  could  not  but  ac-  a  solo.  And  on  this  occasion  the  violin  was  not  to 
knowlci^  that  ue  coloring  was  good.  And  then  be  his  Instrument.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among 
the  hat !  And  when  the  nat  was  taken  ofi*  for  a  the  lovers  of  music  in  Vienna,  not  only  because  he 
moment,  then  the  hiur,  —  perfectly  black,  and  silky  was  good  at  the  fiddle  and  because  with  his  bow  in 
as  a  raven’s  wing,  just  waving  with  one  curl  I  And  his  hand  he  could  keep  a  band  of  musicians  to- 
when  Fritz  put  up  his  hand,  and  ran  his  fingers  gether,  but  also  as  a  player  on  the  zither.  It  was 
through  his  locks,  their  richness  and  plenty  and  not  often  now-a-days  that  he  would  take  his  zither 
beauty  were  conspicuous  to  all  beholders.  Herr  to  the  music-hall  in  the  Volksgarten ;  for  he  would 
Crippel,  as  he  saw  it,  involuntarily  dashed  his  hand  say  that  he  had  given  up  that  instrument ;  that  he 
up  to  his  own  pate  and  scratched  his  straggling  now  played  it  only  in  private ;  that  it  was  not  fit 
lanky  hairs  from  oflf  his  head.  for  a  large  hall,  as  a  single  voice,  the  scraping  cf  a 

“  You  are  coming  to  Sperl’s  to-morrow,  of  course,”  foot,  would  destroy  its  music.  And  Herr  Cnppel 
said  Fritz  to  Lotta.  Now  Sperl’s  is  a  great  estab-  was  a  man  who  had  his  fancies  and  his  fantasies, 
lishment  for  dancing  in  the  Leopoldstodt  which  is  and  would  not  alwaj'S  yield  to  entreaty.  But  oc- 
always  open  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and  which  Lotta  casionally  he  would  send  his  zither  down  to  the 
Schmidt  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  much  public  h^I ;  and  in  the  programme  for  this  evening 
regularity.  It  was  here  she  had  become  a^uainted  it  had  been  put  forth  that  Herr  Crippel’s  zither 
with  Fritz.  And  certainly  to  dance  with  Fritz  was  would  be  there  and  that  Herr  Crippel  would  per- 
to  dance  indeed !  Lotta,  too,  was  a  beautiful  dancer,  form.  And  now  the  zither  was  brought  forward, 
To  a  Viennese  such  as  Ixitta  Schmidt,  dancing  is  a  and  a  chair  was  put  for  the  zitherist,  and  Herr 
thing  of  serious  importance.  It  was  a  misfortune  Crippel  stood  for  a  moment  behind  his  chair  and 
to  her  to  have  to  dance  with  a  bad  dancer,  as  it  is  bowed.  Lotta  glanced  up  at  him  and  could  see 
to  a  great  whist-player  among  us  to  sit  down  with  a  that  he  was  very  pale.  She  could  even  see  that 
bad  partner.  O  what  she  had  sufiered  more  than  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow.  She  knew 
once  when  Herr  Crippel  had  induced  her  to  stand  up  that  he  was  trembling  and  that  he  would  have 
with  him !  given  almost  his  zither  itself  to  be  quit  of  his  prom- 

“  Yes ;  I  shall  go.  Marie,  you  will  go  ?  ”  ised  performance  for  that  night  But  she  knew 

“  I  do  hot  know,”  said  Mane.  also  that  he  would  make  the  attempt 

“You  will  make  her  go,  Carl,  will  you  not?”  “What,  the  zither?”  said  Fritz.  “He  will  break 
said  Lotta.  down  as  sure  as  he  is  a  living  man.” 

“  She  promised  me  yesterday,  as  I  understood,”  “  Let  us  hope  not,”  said  Carl  Stobel. 
sud  Cari.  “  I  love  to  near  him  play  the  zither  better  than 

“  Of  course  we  will  all  be  there,”  said  Fritz,  anything,”  said  Lotta. 
somewhat  grandly;  “and  I  will  give  a  supper  for  “It  used  to  be  very  good,”  said  Fritz;  “but 
four.”  everybody  says  he  has  lost  his  touch.  When  l  man 

Then  the  music  began  agmn,  and  the  eyes  of  all  has  the  slightest  feeling  of  nervousness  he  is  done 
of  them  became  fixed  upon  Herr  Crippel.  It  was  for  the  zither.” 

unfortunate  that  they  should  have  been  placed  so  “  H — sh ;  let  him  have  his  chance  at  any  rate,” 
fiiUy  before  him,  as  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  said  Marie. 

avoid  seeing  them.  As  he  stood  up  with  his  violin  Reader,  did  you  ever  hear  the  zither  ?  When 
to  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Fritz  Plan-  played,  as  it  is  sometimes  played  in  Vienna,  it  com- 
ken,  and  Fritz  Planken’s  boots,  and  coat,  and  hat,  bines  all  the  softest  notes  of  the  human  voice.  It 
and  hair.  And  as  he  drew  his  bow  over  the  strings  sings  to  you  of  love,  and  then  wails  to  you  of  dis- 
he  was  thinking  of  his  own  boots  and  of  his  own  appointed  love,  till  it  fills  you  with  a  melancholy 
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from  which  there  is  no  escaping,  from  which  you 
never  wish  to  esjape.  It  speaks  to  you  as  no  other 
instrument  ever  speaks,  and  reveals  to  you  with 
wonderful  eloquence  the  sadness  in  which  it  de¬ 
lights.  It  produces  a  luxury  of  anguish,  a  iiilness 
of  the  satisfaction  of  imaginary  woe,  a  realization  of 
the  m^'stcrious  delights  of  romance,  which  no  words 
can  ever  thoroughly  supply.  While  the  notes  are 
living,  while  the  music  is  still  in  the  air,  the  ear 
comes  to  covet  greedily  every  atom  of  tone  which 
the  instrument  will  produce,  so  that  the  slightest 
extraneous  sound  becomes  an  offence.  The  notes 
sink  and  sink  so  low  and  low,  with  their  soft,  sad 
wail  of  delicious  woe,  that  the  listener  dreads  that 
something  will  be  lost  in  the  struggle  of  listening. 
There  seems  to  come  some  lethargy  on  his  sense  of 
hearing,  which  he  fears  will  shut  out  from  his  brain 
the  last,  lowest,  sweetest  strain,  the  very  pearl  of 
the  music,  for  which  he  has  been  watching  with  all 
the  intensity  of  prolonged  desire.  And  then  the 
zither  is  silent,  and  there  remains  a  fund  memory 
together  with  a  deep  regret 

Herr  Crippel  seated  himself  on  his  stool  and 
looked  once  or  twice  round  about  upon  the  room 
almost  with  dismay.  Then  he  struck  his  zither 
uncertainly,  weakly,  and  commenced  the  prelude  of 
his  piece.  But  Lotta  thought  that  she  had  never 
hea^  so  sweet  a  sound.  When  he  paused,  after  a 
few  strokes,  there  was  a  sound  of  applause  in  the 
room,  —  of  applause  intended  to  encourage  by  com¬ 
memorating  past  triumphs.  The  musician  looked 
agmn  away  from  his  music  to  his  audience,  and  his 
eyes  caught  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loved ;  and  his 
gaze  full  also  upon  the  face  of  the  handsome,  well- 
dressed,  young  Adonis  who  was  by  her  side.  He, 
Herr  Crippel  the  musician,  could  never  make  him¬ 
self  look  Lke  that ;  he  could  make  no  slightest  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  outward  triumph.  But  then  he 
could  play  the  zither,  and  Fritz  Planken  could  only 
play  with  his  cane  1  He  would  do  what  he  could  ! 
He  would  play  his  best  I  He  had  once  almost  re¬ 
solved  to  get  up  and  declare  that  he  was  too  tired 
that  evening  to  do  justice  to  his  instrument  But 
there  was  an  insolence  of  success  about  his  rival’s 
hat  and  trousers  which  spirited  him  on  to  the  fight. 
He  struck  his  zither  again,  and  they  who  under¬ 
stood  him  and  his  zither  knew  that  he  was  in 
earnest 

The  old  men  who  had  listened  to  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years  declared  that  he  ha<l  never  played  as 
he  played  on  that  night  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
bolder,  somewhat  louder,  than  was  his  wont ;  as 
though  he  were  resolved  to  go  out  of  his  accustomed 
track ;  but  after  a  while,  he  gave  that  up ;  that 
was  simply  the  effect  of  nervousness,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  only  while  the  timidity  remained  present 
with  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  everything  but  his 
zither  and  his  desire  to  do  it  justice.  The  attention 
of  all  present  soon  became  so  close  that  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  fall.  Even  Fritz  sat  perfectly 
still,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  forgot  to  play  witn 
his  cane.  Lotta’s  eyes  were  quIcHy  full  of  tears, 
and  before  long  they  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
Herr  Crippel,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he 
looked  at  her,  was  aware  that  it  was  so.  Then 
came  upon  them  all  there  an  ecstasy  of  delicious 
sadness.  As  I  have  said  above,  every  ear  was 
struggling  that  no  softest  sound  might  escape  un¬ 
heard.  And  then  at  last  the  zither  was  silent,  and 
no  one  could  have  marked  the  moment  when  it  had 
ceased  to  sing. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  perfect  silence  in 


the  room,  and  the  musician  still  kept  his  seat  with 
his  face  turned  upon  his  instrument  He  knew  well 
that  he  had  succeeded,  that  his  triumph  had  been 
complete,  and  every  moment  that  the  applause  was 
suspended  was  an  added  jewel  to  his  crown.  But 
it  soon  came,  the  loud  shouts  of  praise,  the  ringing 
bravos,  the  striking  of  glasses,  his  own  name  re¬ 
peated  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  the  clapping  d 
hands,  the  sweet  sound  of  women’s  voices,  and  the 
waving  of  white  handkerchief.  Herr  Crippel  stood 
up,  bowed  thrice,  wiped  his  face  with  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  comer  of 
the  orchestra. 

“  I  don’t  know  much  about  his  being  too  old,” 
said  Carl  Stobel. 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Lotta. 

“  That  is  what  I  call  music,”  said  Marie  Weber. 

“  He  can  play  the  zither,  certainly,”  said  Fritz; 
“  but  as  to  the  violin,  it  is  more  doubtful.” 

“  He  is  excellent  with  both,  —  with  both,”  said 
Lotta,  angrily. 

Soon  after  that  the  party  got  up  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  as  they  went  out  they  encountered  Herr 
Crippel. 

“  You  have  gone  beyond  yourself  to-night,”  said 
Marie,  “  and  we  wish  you  joy.” 

“  O  no.  It  was  pretty  good,  was  it  ?  With  the 
zither  it  depends  mostly  on  the  atmosphere ;  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry,  or  on  I  know  not 
what.  It  is  an  accident  if  one  plays  well.  Good 
night  to  you.  Good  night,  Lotta.  Grood  night,  sir.” 
And  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed,  —  bowed,  as  it 
were,  expressly  to  Fritz  Planken. 

“  Herr  Crippel,”  said  Lotta,  “  one  word  with  you.” 
And  she  dropped  behind  from  Fritz,  and  returned 
to  the  musician.  “  Herr  Crippel,  will  you  meet  me 
at  Speri’s  to-morrow  night  ?  ’’ 

“  At  Sperl’s  ?  No.  I  do  not  go  to  Sperl’s  any 
longer,  Lotta.  You  told  me  that  Marie’s  friend  was 
coming  to-night ;  but  you  did  not  tell  me  of  your  own.” 

“  Never  mind  what  I  told  you,  or  did  not  tell  you. 
Herr  Crippel,  will  you  come  to  Speri’s  to-morrow  ?" 

“  No ;  you  would  not  dance  with  me,  and  I  should 
not  care  to  see  you  dance  with  any  one  else.” 

“  But  I  will  dance  with  you.” 

“  And  Plankin  will  be  there  ?” 

“  Yes ;  Fritz  will  be  there !  He  is  always  there. 
I  cannot  help  that.” 

“  No,  Lotta ;  I  will  not  go  to  Sperl’s.  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  secret  At  forty-five  one  is  too  old  for 
Sperl’s.” 

“  There  are  men  there  every  Sunday  over  fifty, — 
over  sixty,  I  am  sure.” 

They  are  men  different  in  their  ways  of  life  from 
me,  my  dear.  No,  I  will  not  go  to  Sperl’s.  When 
will  you  come  and  see  my  mother  ?  ” 

Lotta  promised  that  she  would  go  and  see  the 
Frau  Crippel  before  long,  and  then  tripped  off  and 
joineil  her  party. 

Stobel  and  Marie  had  walked  on,  while  Fritz  re¬ 
mained  a  little  behind  for  Lotta. 

“  Did  you  ask  him  to  come  to  Sperl’s  to-morrow  ?  ” 
he  said. 

“  To  be  sure  I  did." 

“  Was  that  nice  of  you,  Lotta  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  nice  ?  Nice  or  not,  I  did  it.  W’hy 
should  not  I  ask  him,  if  I  please  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  thought  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  you  ; —  that  it  was  a  little  party  of  my 
own.” 

“  Very  well,  Herr  Plankin,”  said  Lotta,  drawing 
herself  a  little  away  firom  him ;  “  if  a  friend  of  mine 
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u  not  welcome  at  your  little  party,  I  certainly  shall 
not  join  it  myself.” 

But,  Lotta,  docs  not  every  one  know  what  it  is 
that  Crippel  wishes  of  you  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  harm  in  his  wishing.  Mjr  friends 
tell  me  that  I  am  very  foolish  not  to  give  him  what 
he  wishes.  But  1  still  have  the  chance.” 

“  0  yes ;  no  doubt  you  still  have  the  chance.” 

“  Uerr  Crippel  is  a  very  good  man.  He  is  the 
best  son  in  the  world,  and  he  mokes  two  hundred 
florins  a  month.” 

“  0,  if  that  is  to  count !  ” 

“  Of  course  it  is  to  count  Why  should  it  not 
count?  Would  the  Princess  Theresa  have  married 
the  other  day  if  the  young  Prince  had  had  no  In¬ 
come  to  support  her  ?  " 

«  You  can  do  as  you  please,  Lotta.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  do  as  I  please,  certainly.  I  suppose 
Adela  Bruhl  will  be  at  Sperl’s  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  so,  certainly.  I  hardly  ever  knew 
her  to  miss  her  Sunday  evening.” 

“  Nor  I.  I,  too,  am  fond  of  dancing,  —  very.  1 
delight  In  dancing.  But  I  am  not  a  slave  to  Sperl’s, 
and  then  I  do  not  care  to  dance  with  eveiw  one.” 

“  Adela  Bruhl  dances  very  well,”  said  Fritz. 

“  That  is  as  one  may  think.  She  ought  to ;  for 
she  begins  at  ten,  and  goes  on  till  two,  always.  If 
there  is  no  one  nice  for  dancing  she  puts  up  with 
some  one  that  Is  not  nice.  But  all  that  is  nothing 
to  me.” 

“  Nothing,  I  should  say,  Lotta.” 

“  Nothing  in  the  world.  But  this  is  something ; 
last  Sunday  you  danced  three  times  with  Adela.” 

“  Did  I  r  I  did  not  count” 

“I  counted.  It  is  my  business  to  watch  those 
things,  if  you  are  to  be  ever  anything  to  me,  Fritz. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  I  am  indifferent  I  am  not 
indifferent.  I  care  very  much  about  it  Fritz,  if 
you  dance  to-morrow  with  Adela,  you  will  not  dance 
with  me  again,  —  either  then  or  ever.”  And  hav¬ 
ing  uttered  this  threat  she  ran  on  and  found  Marie, 
who  had  just  reached  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
th^  both  lived. 

Fritz,  as  he  walked  home  by  himself,  was  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  his  duty  as 
a  man  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  latly  whom  he 
loved.  He  had  distinctly  heard  that  lady  ask  an  old 
admirer  of  hers  to  go  to  Sperl’s  and  dance  with  her ; 
and  yet,  within  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  had  per- 
emptorihr  commanded  him  not  to  dance  with  another 
girl!  Now,  Fritz  Plankin  had  a  very  good  opinion 
of  himself,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  have,  and  was 
quite  aware  that  other  pretty  girls  besides  Lotta 
Shmidt  were  within  his  reach.  He  did  not  receive 
two  hundred  florins  a  month,  as  did  Herr  Crippel, 
but  then  he  was  five-and-twenty  instead  of  five-and- 
forty ;  and.  In  the  matter  of  money,  too,  he  was  do¬ 
ing  pretty  well.  He  did  love  Lotta  f^hmldt.  It 
would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  part  with  her.  But 
she,  too,  loved  him, —  as  he  told  himself,  and  she 
would  hardly  push  matters  to  extremities.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  not  submit  to  a  threat.  He  would 
dance  with  Adela  Bruhl,  at  Sperl’s.  He  thought,  at 
least,  that  when  the  time  should  come,  he  would  find 
it  well  to  dance  with  her. 

Speri’s  dancing-saloon,  in  the  Tabor  Strasse,  is  a 
^at  institution  at  Vienna.  It  is  open  always  of  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  dancing  then  commences  at 
ten,  and  is  continued  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  There  are  two  large  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  the  dancers  dance,  and  in  the  other  the  dan¬ 
cers,  and  visitors  who  do  not  dance,  eat,  and  drink, 

and  smoke  continually.  But  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  Sperl’s  establishment  is  this,  that  there  is 
nothing  there  to  oflTend  any  one.  Girls  dance  and 
men  smoke,  and  there  is  eating  and  drinking,  and 
everybody  is  as  well  behaved  as  though  there  was  a 
protecting  phalanx  of  dowagers  sitting  round  the 
wall  of  the  saloon. 

There  are  no  dowagers,  though  there  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  a  policeman  somewhere  about  the  place.  To 
a  stranger  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  what  we  call  flirting ; —  almost  none  of  it  It 
would  seem  that  to  the  girls  dancing  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  business,  that  here  at  Sperl’s  they  can 
think  of  nothing  cbe.  To  mind  their  steps,  —  and 
at  the  same  time  their  dresses,  lest  they  should  be 
trod  upon, — to  keep  full  pace  with  the  music,  to 
make  all  the  proper  turns,  at  every  proper  time,  and 
to  have  the  foot  fall  on  the  floor  at  the  exact  in¬ 
stant  ;  all  this  is  enough,  without  further  excitement. 
You  will  see  a  girl  dancing  with  a  man  as  though 
the  man  were  a  chair,  or  a  stick,  or  some  necessary 
piece  of  furniture.  She  condescends  to  use  his  ser¬ 
vices,  but  as  soon  as  the  dance  is  over  she  sends  him 
away.  She  hardly  speaks  a  word  to  him,  if  a  word ! 
She  has  come  there  to  dance,  and  not  to  talk ;  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  like  Marie  Weber  and  Lotta  Schmidt, 
she  has  a  recognized  lover  there  of  her  very  own. 

At  about  half  past  ten  Marie  and  Lotta  entered  the 
saloon,  and  paid  their  kreutzers,  and  sat  themselves 
down  on  seats  in  the  farther  saloon,  from  which, 
through  open  archways,  they  could  see  the  dancers. 
Neither  Carl  nor  Fritz  had  come  as  yet,  and  the 
girls  were  quite  content  to  wait.  It  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  they  would  be  there  before  the  men,  and 
they  both  understood  that  the  real  dancing  was  not 
commenced  early  in  the  evening.  It  mi^t  be  all 
very  well  for  such  as  Adela  Brulil  to  dance  with  any 
one  who  came  at  ten  o’clock,  but  Lotta  Schmidt 
would  not  care  to  amuse  herself  after  that  fashion. 

As  to  Marie,  she  was  to  be  married  after  another 
week,  and  of  course  she  would  dance  with  no  one 
but  Carl  Stobel. 

“  Look  at  her,”  said  Lotta,  pointing  with  her  foot 
to  a  fair  girl,  very  pretty,  but  with  hair  somewhat 
untidy,  who  at  this  moment  was  waltzing  in  the 
other  room.  “  That  lad  is  a  waiter  from  the  Min- 
den  hotel.  I  know  him.  She  would  dance  with  any 
one.” 

“  I  suppose  she  likes  dancing,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  boy,”  said  Marie. 

“  No,  there  is  no  harm,  and  if  she  likes  it  I  do  not 
begrudge  it  her.  See  what  red  hands  she  has.” 

“  She  Is  of  that  complexion,”  said  Marie. 

“  Yes,  she  is  of  that  complexion  all  over ;  look  at 
her  face.  At  any  rate  she  might  have  better  shoes 
on.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  so  untidy  ?  ” 

“  She  is  very^  pretty,”  said  Marie. 

“  Yes,  she  is  pretty.  There  is  no  doubt  she  is 
pretty.  She  Is  not  a  native  here.  Her  people  are 
from  Munich.  Do  you  know,  Marie,  I  think  girls 
are  always  thought  more  of  in  other  countries  Uian 
in  their  own.” 

Soon  after  this  Carl  and  Fritz  came  together,  and 
Fritz,  as  he  passed  across  the  end  of  the  first  saloon, 
spoke  a  word  or  two  to  Adela.  Ixitta  saw  this,  but 
determined  that  she  would  take  no  offence  at  so 
small  a  matter.  Fritz  need  not  have  stopped  to 
speak,  but  his  doing  so  might  be  all  very  well.  At 
any  rate,  if  she  did  quarrel  with  him  she  would 
quarrel  on  a  plain,  intelligible  ground.  Within  two 
minutes  Carl  and  Marie  were  dancing,  and  Fritz 
had  asked  Lotta  to  stand  up. 
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“  I  win  wait  a  little,"  said  she,  “  I  never  like  to 
begin  much  before  eleven.” 

“  As  you  please,"  said  Fritz ;  and  he  sat  down  in 
the  chair  which  Marie  had  occupied.  Then  he 
played  with  his  cane,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  the  steps  of  Adela  Bruhl. 

“  She  dances  very  well,"  said  Lotta. 

“  H — m — m,  yes.”  Fritz  did  not  choose  to  be¬ 

stow  any  strong  praise  on  Adela’s  dancing. 

“  Yes,  Fritz,  she  does  dance  well,  —  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  And  she  is  never  tired.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  I  like  her  style,  I  cannot  quite  say  that  I 
do.  It  is  not  what  we  do  here,  —  not  exactly.” 

“  She  has  lived  in  Vienna  since  she  was  a  child.” 

“  It  is  in  the  blood  then,  I  suppose.  Look  at  her 
fair  hair,  all  blowing  about.  She  b  not  like  one  of 
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“  O  no,  she  is  not.” 

“  That  she  is  verj'  pretty,  I  quite  admit,”  said  Lot¬ 
ta.  “  Those  soft  gray  eyes  are  delicious.  Is  it  not 
a  pitv  she  has  no  eyebrows  ?  ” 

“  fiut  she  has  eyebrows.” 

“  Ah !  you  have  been  closer  than  L  and  you  have 
seen  them.  I  have  never  danced  with  her,  and  I 
cannot  see  them.  Of  course  they  are  there,  —  more 
or  less.” 

After  a  while  the  dancing  ceased,  and  Adela 
Bruhl  came  up  into  the  supper-room,  passing  the 
seats  on  which  Fritz  and  Lotta  were  sitting. 

“  Are  you  not  going  to  dance,  Fritz,”  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  passed  them. 

“  Go,  go,”  said  Lotta ;  “  why  do  you  not  go  ?  She 
has  invited  you.” 

“  No ;  she  has  not  invited  mo.  She  spoke  to  us 
both.” 

“  She  did  not  speak  to  me,  for  my  name  is  not 
Fritz.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  going,  when 
she  asked  you  so  prettily.” 

“  I  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time  presently.  Will  yon 
dance  now,  Lotta  ?  They  are  going  to  begin  a 
waltz,  and  we  will  have  a  quadrille  afterwards.” 

“  No,  Herr  Planken,  I  will  not  dance  just  now.” 

“  Ilcrr  Planken  is  it  ?  You  want  to  quarrel  with 
me  then,  Lotta.” 

“  I  do  not  want  to  be  one  of  two.  I  will  not  be 
one  of  two.  Adela  Bruhl  is  very  pretty,  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  3'ou  to  go  to  her.  I  was  told  only  yestenlay  her 
father  can  give  her  fifteen  hundred  florins  of  for¬ 
tune  !  For  me,  —  I  have  no  father." 

“  But  you  may  have  a  husband  to-morrow.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  a  good  one.  O,  such  a 
good  one !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mckn  by  that  ?  ” 

“  You  go  and  dance  with  Adela  Bruhl,  and  you 
shall  see  what  I  mean.” 

Fritz  had  some  idea  in  his  own  mind,  mure  or  less 
clearly  developed,  that  his  fate,  as  regarded  Lotta 
Schmidt,  now  lav  in  his  own  hands.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  desired  to  have  Lotta  for  his  own.  He  would 
have  married  her  there  and  then,  —  at  that  moment, 
had  it  been  possible.  He  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  preferred  her  much  to  Adela  Bruhl, 
though  Adela  Bruhl  had  fifteen  hundred  florins. 
But  he  did  not  like  to  endure  tyranny,  even  from 
Lotta,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  escape  the  t>T- 
anny  otherwise  than  by  dancing  with  Adela.  He 
paused  a  moment,  swinging  his  cane,  endeavoring 
to  think  how  he  might  l^t  assert  his  manhood  ana 
yet  not  offend  the  girl  he  loved.  But  he  found  that 
to  assert  his  manh(^  was  now  his  first  duty. 

“  Well,  Lotta,”  he  said,  “  since  you  are  so  cross 
with  me,  I  will  ask  Adela  to  dance.”  And  in  two 


minutes  ho  was  spinning  round  the  room  with  AdeU 
Bruhl  in  his  arms. 

“  Certainly  she  dances  very  well,”  said  Lotta,  smil¬ 
ing,  to  Marie,  who  had  now  come  back  to  her  seat 

“  Very  well,”  said  Marie,  who  was  out  of  breath. 

“  And  so  does  he.” 

“  Beautifully,”  said  Marie. 

“  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  I  should  have  lost  such  a 
partner  forever  ?  ” 

“  Lotta  1  ” 

“  It  is  true.  Look  here,  Marie,  there  is  my  hand 
upon  it  I  will  never  ‘dance  with  him  again,— 
never,  —  never,  —  never.  AVhy  was  he  so  hard 
upon  Herr  Crippel  last  night  ?  ” 

“  Was  he  hard  ujxm  Herr  Crippel  ?  ” 

“  He  said  that  Herr  Crippel  was  too  old  to  play 
the  zither ;  too  old  !  Some  people  are  too  young  to 
understand.  I  shall  go  home,  I  shall  not  stay  to  sup 
with  you  to-night.” 

“  Ijotta,  you  must  stay  for  supper.” 

“  I  will  not  sup  at  his  table.  I  have  quarrelled 
with  him.  It  is  all  over.  Fritz  Planken  is  as  free 
as  the  air  for  me.” 

“  Lotta,  do  not  say  anything  in  a  hurry.  At  any 
rate  do  not  do  anything  in  a  hurry.” 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  at  all.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  this,  —  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  Fritz  after 
all.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  did.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
wear  your  clothes  nicely,  but  if  that  is  all,  what 
does  it  come  to  ?  If  he  could  play  the  zither  now !  ” 

“  There  are  other  things  except  playing  the  zi¬ 
ther.  They  say  he  is  a  good  book-keeper.” 

“  I  don’t  like  book-keeping.  He  has  to  be  at  his 
hotel  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night” 

“  You  know  best.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  wish  I  did  know  best 
But  I  never  saw  such  a  girl  as  you  are.  How  you 
change !  It  was  only  yesterday  j'ou  scolded  me  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  wish  to  be  the  wife  of  your  dear 
friend  Crippel.” 

“  Herr  Crippel  is  a  very  good  man.” 

“  You  go  away  with  your  good  man  !  you  have 
got  a  good  man  of  your  own.  He  is  standing  there 
waiting  for  you,  like  a  gander  on  one  leg.  He  wants 
you  to  dance :  go  away.”  Then  Marie  did  go  away, 
and  Lotta  was  left  alone  by  herself.  She  certainly 
had  behaved  badly  to  Fritz,  and  she  was  aware  of  it 
She  excused  herself  to  herself  by  remembering  that 
she  had  never  yet  given  Fritz  a  promise.  She  was 
her  own  mistress,  and  had,  as  yet,  a  right  to  do  what 
she  pleased  with  herself.  He  had  asked  her  for  her 
love,  and  she  had  not  told  him  that  he  should  not 
have  it  That  was  all.  Herr  Crippel  had  asked 
her  a  dozen  times,  and  she  had  at  last  told  him  def¬ 
initely,  ijositively,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 
Herr  Crippel,  of  course,  would  not  ask  her  again ; 
—  so  she  told  herself.  But  if  there  was  no  such  per¬ 
son  as  Herr  Crippel  in  all  the  world,  she  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Fritz  Planken, — 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him  as  a  lover.  He  had 
given  her  fair  ground  for  a  quarrel,  and  she  would 
take  advantage  of  it 

Then  as  she  sat  still  while  they  were  dancing,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  thought  of  the  zither  and  of  the 
zitherist.  She  remained  alone  for  a  long  time.  The 
masicians  in  Vienna  will  play  a  waltz  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  same  dancers  will  continue  to  dance 
almost  without  a  pause  ;  and  then,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  there  was  a  quadrille.  Fritz,  who 
was  resolved  to  put  down  tyranny,  stood  up  with 
Adela  for  the  quadrille  also.  “  I  am  so  glad,”  said 
Lotta  to  herself.  “  1  will  wait  till  this  is  over,  and 
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then  I  will  say  good  night  to  Marie,  2tnd  will  go 
home.”  Three  or  four  men  had  asked  her  to  dance, 
but  she  had  refused.  She  would  not  dance  to-night 
at  all.  She  was  inclined,  she  thought,  to  be  a  little 
senous,  and  would  go  home.  At  last  Fritz  returned 
to  her,  and  bade  her  come  to  supper.  He  was  re¬ 
solved  to  see  how  far  his  mode  of  casting  oflF  tyranny 
might  be  successful,  so  he  approached  her  with  a 
gmilc,  and  offered  to  take  her  to  his  table  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

“  My  friend,”  she  said,  “  your  table  is  laid  for  four, 
and  the  places  will  all  be  filled.” 

“  The  table  is  laid  for  five,”  sai(l  Fritz. 

“  It  is  one  too  many.  I  shall  sup  with  my  friend, 
Herr  Crippel.” 

“  Herr  Crippel  is  not  here.” 

“  Is  he  not  ?  Ah  me !  then  I  shall  be  alone,  and 
I  must  go  to  bed  supperless.  Thank  you,  no,  Herr 
Planken.” 

“  And  what  will  Marie  say  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  she  will  enjoy  the  nice  dainties  you  will 
give  her.  Marie  is  all  right  Marie’s  fortune  is 
made.  Woe  is  me !  my  fortune  is  to  seek.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  —  it  is  not  to  be  found  here  in 
this  room.” 

Then  Fritz  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away ; 
and  as  he  went  Lotta  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  as  he 
made  his  way  slowly  and  hesitatingly  into  the  saloon 
fiom  the  outer  passage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  close 
frock-coat,  and  had  on  a  hat  of  which  she  knew  the 
shape  as  well  as  she  did  the  make  of  her  own  gloves. 
“  If  be  has  not  come  sifter  all !  ”  she  said  to  herself. 
Then  she  turned  herself  a  little  round,  and  drew 
her  chair  somewhat  into  an  archway,  so  that  Herr 
Crippel  should  not  see  her  readily. 

'nc  other  four  had  settled  themselves  at  their 
table,  Marie  having  said  a  word  of  reproach  to 
Lotta  as  she  passed.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  she  got  up 
fiom  her  scat  and  crossed  to  her  friend. 

“  Herr  Crippel  is  here,”  she  said. 

“  Of  course  he  is  here,”  said  Lotta. 

“  But  you  did  not  e.\pect  him  ?  ” 

“  Ask  Fritz  if  I  did  not  say  I  would  sup  with 
Herr  Crippel.  You  ask  him.  But  I  shall  not  all 
the  same.  Do  not  say  a  word.  I  shall  steal  away 
when  nobody  is  looking.” 

The  musician  came  wandering  up  the  room,  and 
had  looked  into  every  corner  before  he  had  even 
found  the  supper-table  at  which  the  four  were  sit¬ 
ting.  And  then  he  did  not  see  Lotta.  He  took  off 
his  nat  as  he  addressed  Marie,  and  asked  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  absent  one. 

“  She  is  waiting  for  you  somewhere,  Herr  Crip¬ 
pel,”  said  Fritz,  as  he  filled  Adela’s  glass  with  wine. 

“  For  me  ?  ”  said  Herr  Crippel,  as  he  looked  round. 
“  No,  she  does  not  expect  me.”  And  in  the  mean 
time  Lotta  had  left  her  seat  and  was  hurrying  away 
to  the  door. 

“  'Hiere  I  there  1  ”  said  Marie,  “  you  will  be  too 
late  if  you  do  not  run.”  Then  Herr  Crippel  did 
run,  and  caught  Lotta  as  she  was  taking  her  hat 
from  the  olu  woman  who  had  the  girb’  hats  and 
shawls  in  charge  near  the  door. 

“What,  Herr  Cripfjel,  you  at  Sperl’s?  When 
you  told  me  expressly,  in  so  many  words,  that  you 
would  not  come  I  That  is  not  behaving  well  to  me, 
certainly.” 

“  What,  my  coming  ?  Is  that  behaving  bad  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  why  did  you  say  you  would  not  come 
when  I  asked  you  ?  You  have  come  to  meet  some 
one.  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  You,  Lotta ;  you,” 


“  And  yet  you  refused  me  when  I  asked  you  1 
Well,  and  now  you  are  here,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  You  will  not  dance.” 

“  I  will  dance  with  you,  if  you  will  put  up  with 
me.” 

“  No,  I  will  not  dance.  I  am  too  old.  I  have 
given  it  up.  I  shall  come  to  Sperl’s  no  more  after 
this.  Dancing  is  a  folly.” 

“  Lotta,  you  are  laughing  at  me  now.” 

“  Very  well ;  if  you  like,  you  may  have  it  so.” 
By  this  time  he  had  brought  her  back  into  the  room, 
and  was  walking  ^  and  down  the  length  of  the 
saloon  with  her.  “  But  it  is  no  use  our  walking  about 
here,”  she  smd.  “  I  was  just  going  home,  and  now, 
if  you  please,  I  will  go.” 

“  Not  yet,  Lotta.” 

“  Yes ;  now,  if  you  please.” 

“  But  why  are  you  not  supping  with  them  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  did  not  suit  me.  You  see  there  are 
four.  Five  is  a  foolish  number  for  a  supper  party.” 

“  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Lotta  ?  ”  She  did  not 
answer  him  at  once.  “  Lotta,”  he  said,  “  if  you  sup 
with  me  now  you  must  sup  with  me  always.  How 
shall  it  be  ?  ” 

“  Always  ?  no.  I  am  very  hungry  now,  but  I  do 
not  want  supper  always.  I  cannot  sup  with  you  al¬ 
ways,  Herr  Crippel.” 

“  But  you  will  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to-night.” 

“Then  it  shall  be  always.”  And  the  musician 
marched  up  to  a  table,  and  threw  his  hat  down,  and 
ordered  such  a  supper  that  Lotta  Schmidt  was  fright¬ 
ened.  And  when  presently  Carl  Stobcl  and  Marie 
Weber  came  up  to  their  table,  — for  Fritz  Planken 
did  not  come  near  them  again  that  evening,  —  Herr 
Crippel  bowed  courteously  to  the  diamond-cutter, 
and  asked  him  when  he  was  to  be  married. 

“  Marie  says  it  shall  be  next  Sunday,”  said  Carl. 

“  And  I  will  be  married  the  Sunday  afterwards,” 
said  Herr  Crippel.  “  Yes ;  and  there  is  my  wife.” 
And  he  pointed  across  the  table  with  both  his  hands 
to  Lotta  Schmidt. 

“  Herr  Crippel,  how  ean  you  say  that  ?  ”  said 
Lotta. 

“  Is  it  not  true,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  In  fourteen  days !  no,  certainly  not  It  is  out 
of  the  question.”  But  nevertheless  what  Herr  Crip¬ 
pel  said  came  true,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  but 
one  he  took  Lotta  Schmidt  home  to  his  house  as  his 
wife. 

“  It  was  all  because  of  the  zither,”  Lotta  said  to 
her  old  mother-in-law.  “  If  he  had  not  played  the 
zither  that  night  I  should  not  have  been  here  now.” 


MRS.  GARRICK. 

Ix  the  autumn  of  1822,  we  well  remember  the 
appearance  in  the  print-shops  of  a  small  whole- 
length  etching  of  Mra.  Garrick,  who  had  died  three 
or  four  days  previously,  having  outlived  her  cele¬ 
brated  husband  three  and  forty  years. 

John  Thomas  Smith  notes:  “1822.  In  October 
this  year  the  venerable  Mrs.  Garrick  departed  this 
life  when  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  in  the  front  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  her  house  in  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  She 
had  ordered  her  maid-«ervants  to  place  two  or  three 
gowns  upon  chairs  to  determine  in  which  she  would 
appear  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  that  evening,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  private  view  of  Mr.  FUiston’s  improvements  for 
the  season.  Perhaps  no  lady  in  public  and  private 
life  held  a  more  unexceptionable  character.  She 
was  visited  by  persons  of  the  first  rank :  even  our 
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late  Queen  Charlotte,  who  had  honored  her  with  a 
visit  at  Hampton,  found  her  peeling  onions  for  pick¬ 
ling.  The  gracious  Queen  commanded  a  knife  to 
be  brought,  saying,  ‘  I  will  peel  some  onions  too.’ 
The  late  King  George  IV.,  and  King  William  IV., 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  fre¬ 
quently  honored  her  with  visits.” 

In  the  year  previous  to  her  death,  Mrs.  Garrick 
went  to  the  Bntish  Museum  to  inspect  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  portrsuts  of  Garrick  which  Dr.  Burney 
had  made.  She  was  delighted  with  these  portraits, 
many  of  which  were  totally  unknown  to  her.  Her 
observations  on  some  of  them  were  very  interest¬ 
ing,  particularly  that  by  Dance  as  Richard  HI.  Of 
that  painter  she  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
painting  the  picture,  Mr.  Garrick  had  agreed  to  give 
him  two  hundred  guineas  for  it.  One  day  at  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  dining-table,  where  Dance  had  always  been  a 
welcome  guest,  he  observed  that  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  who  had  seen  the  picture,  spontaneously 
offered  him  two  hundred  guineas  for  it.  “  Did  you 
tell  him  it  was  for  me  ?  ”  questioned  Garrick.  “  No, 
I  did  not.”  “  Then  you  mean  to  let  him  have  it?” 
Garrick  rejoined.  “Yes,  I  believe  I  shall,”  replied 
the  painter.  “  However,”  added  Mrs.  Garrick,  “  my 
husband  was  very  good :  he  bought  me  a  handsome 
looking-glass,  which  cost  him  more  than  the  agreed 
price  of  the  picture ;  and  that  was  put  up  in  the 
place  where  Dance’s  picture  was  to  have  hung.” 

“  Mrs.  Garrick,  being  about  to  quit  her  seat,  said 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at  Hampton.  ‘  Madam,’ 
said  Mr.  Smith,  ‘  you  are  very  good ;  but  you  would 
oblige  me  exceedingly  by  honoring  me  with  your 
signature  on  this  day.’  ‘What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
I  Lave  not  taken  a  pen  in  my  hands  for  many  montlis. 
Stav,  let  me  compose  mj-sclf ;  don’t  hurry  me,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  Would  you  like  it  written 
with  my  spectacles  on,  or  without  ?  ’  ”  Preferring 
the  latter,  she  wrote  “  £.  M.  Garrick,”  but  not  with¬ 
out  some  exertion. 

“  ‘  I  suppose  now,  sir,  you  wish  to  know  my  age. 
I  was  born  at  Vienna,  the  29th  of  February,  1724, 
though  my  coachman  insists  upon  it  that  I  am  above 
a  hundred.  I  was  married  at  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  South  Audley  Street.’  ” 

A  day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Garrick’s  death,  Mr.  Smith 
went  to  the  Adelphi,  to  know  if  a  day  had  been 
fixed  for  the  funeral.  “  No,”  replied  George  Harris, 
one  of  Mrs.  Garrick’s  confidential  servants,  “  but  I 
will  let  you  know  when  it  is  to  take  place.  Would 
you  like  to  see  her  ?  She  is  in  her  coffin.”  “  Yes, 
I  should.”  Upon  entering  the  back-room  on  the  first 
floor,  in  which  Mrs.  Gamck  died,  Mr.  Smith  found 
the  deceased’s  two  female  servants  standing  by  her 
remains.  He  made  a  drawing  of  her,  and  intended 
to  have  etched  it.  “  Pray,  do  tell  me,”  said  Smith 


to  one  of  the  maids,  “  why  is  the  coffin  covered  with 
sheets  ?  ”  “  They  are  their  wedding  sheets,  in  which 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  wished  to  have  died. 
Mr.  Smith  was  told  that  one  of  these  attentive 
women  had  incurred  her  mistress’s  displeasure  by 
kindly  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  handing  it  to 
her  in  her  chmr ;  “  Put  it  down,  you  hussy !  do 
you  think  I  cannot  help  myself?  ”  She  took  it  her¬ 
self,  and  a  short  time  after  she  had  put  it  to  her  lips, 
she  died. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Smith  went  with  Miss 
Macaulay,  the  authoress,  to  see  the  venerable  lady 
interred;  but  when  they  arrived  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  they  were  refused  admittance  by  a  per¬ 


son  who  said :  “  If  you  wish  to  see  the  waxwork 
you  must  come  when  the  ftineral 's  over,  and  you 
will  then  be  admitted  into  Poets’  Comer,  by  a  man 
who  is  stationed  at  the  door  to  receive  your  money.” 

“  Curse  the  waxwork !  ”  said  Smith,  this  lady  and 
I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Garrick’s  remains  placed  in  the 
grave.”  “  Ah,  well,  you  can’t  come  in ;  the  Dean 
won’t  allow  it.”  “As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over," 
says  Smith,  “  we  were  admitted  for  sixpence  at  the 
Poets’  Corner,  and  there  we  saw  the  earth  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  grave,  and  no  more,  as  we  refused  to 
pay  the  demands  of  the  showman  of  the  Abbey.” 

Horace  Walpole,  though  he  wrote  a  bitter  letter 
upon  Garrick’s  funeral,  and  some  strange  opinions  of 
his  acting,  left  some  good-humored  remarks  upon  Mrs. 
Garrick.  He  writes  to  Miss  Hannah  More :  “  Mrs. 
Garrick  I  have  scarcely  seen  this  whole  summer.  She 
is  a  liberal  Pomona  to  me,  I  will  not  say  an  Eve,  for 
though  she  reaches  fimlt  to  me,  she  will  never  let  me 
in,  as  if  I  were  a  boy  and  would  rob  her  orchard.” 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Dcrino  Professor  Agassiz’s  recent  excursion 
through  the  Brazils,  the  Emperor  presented  the 
pupil  of  the  late  Baron  Humboldt  with  a  large  and 
magnificent  collection  of  South  American  fishes. 
It  18  said  that  a  pleasant  autograph  note  accompa¬ 
nied  the  gift. 

A  Jew  merchant  at  Breslau  has  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  fifty  Iriedrichs  d’or  for  the  first  Prussian 
soldier  that  captures  an  enemy’s  flag,  and  another  of 
the  same  amount  for  the  first  Jewish  soldier  who  gets 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer  for  his  courage. 

The  Spectator  gives  very  high  praise  to  a  poem  en¬ 
titled  “  Philoctetes,  a  Metrical  Drama,”  the  autho^ 
ship  of  which  is  not  announced.  “  To  whose  pen 
we  owe  it  does  not  appear,”  says  the  Spectator.  “  It 
might  have  been  taken  for  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s, 
but  for  a  less  supremely  intellectual,  a  profounder 
ethical  and  moral  essence  than  it  usually  pleases 
him  to  embody ;  and  ‘  Philoctetes  ’  is  certainlv-  as  far 
above  ‘  Merope  ’  in  success  of  execution  as  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  finest  poems  are  above  his  poorest.” 

“  A  FEW  days  since,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
“  we  noticed  a  letter,  apparently  composed  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Vaillant  and  his  dog  Brusca,  in  defence  of  the 
canine  race.  We  then  Lazarded  the  opinion  that 
a  history  of  Brusca  would  shortly  be  forthcoming 
from  the  pen  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph. 
It  appears,  however,  that  our  selection  of  Brusca’s 
biographer  has  aroused  the  jealousy  of  ^  brother 
chronicler,  and  accordingly  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Star  is  first  in  the  field.  “  Brusca,”  we  are 
told,  “  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Nero,  the  Emperor’s 
own  dog.”  How  the  correspondent  of  the  Star  has 
ascertained  this  fact  we  do  not  know,  and  he  does 
not  even  hint. 

“Brusca,”  continues  his  faithful  biographer,  “was 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Solfcrino.  His  master, 
an  Austrian  officer,  had  been  killed  that  day,  and  the 
poor  dog  was  found  howling  by  the  sida  ot  his  dead 
body.  Some  French  soldiers,  touched  by  the  sight  of 
his  evident  grief,  carried  him  away  in  their  arms,  and 
brought  him  to  the  major-general  of  the  army.  Marshal 
Vaillant.  The  marshal  accepted  the  gift,  and  brought 
him  with  him  to  Paris.  At  first  Brusca,  having  b^n 
educated  in  Germany,  had  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  French ;  indeed,  unless  he  was  spoken  to  in 
German,  he  walked  off  and  turned  his  tail  to  the 
speaker  with  an  sir  of  utter  disgust.  However,  he  has 


now  acquired  the  language;  and  were  ten  Austrian 
regiments  between  him  and  his  present  master,  all  their 
Teutonic  sounds  would  not  prevent  his  reaching  the 
Marshal.  Whenever  he  goes  to  Court,  Brusca  goes 
likewise ;  whether  the  Emperor  himself  be  in  his  wav 
or  not  is  nothing  to  him,  Brusca  would  quietly  walk 
over  the  Imperial  boots  to  secure  a  snug  seat  near  the 
Marshal.” 

Sacrilegious  Brusca  !  But  afler  all,  perhaps,  the 
dog — like  certain  two-legged  creatures  —  has  only 
a  fondness  for  the  Imperial  blacking.  However 
that  may  be,  Brusca  attends  Cabinet  Councils  with 
the  utmost  regularity,  and  is  sometimes  very  im- 
atient  at  their  length.  On  one  occasion,  his  whining 
aving  produced  no  effect  upon  the  Ministers,  — 

“  He  walked  straight  up  to  the  Emperor  and  scratched 
his  trousers.  His  Majesty,  annoyed  at  being  inter¬ 
rupted,  pushed  the  dog  away,  and  said,  ‘Est-il  bete, 
ce  chien  1  ’  ‘  Bete  1  ’  said  the  M^hal,  indignantlv  ; 

*  no,  Sire,  he  is  not  stupid :  yon  shall  sec.’  l^he 
Minister  rose,  took  a  newsp^r  off  the  table,  and 
going  to  the  far  end  of  the  Council  Chamber,  said, 
‘Brusca,  take  that  to  the  Emperor.’  Each  of  the 
Ministers,  as  he  passed  them  with  the  paper  in  his 
mouth,  tried  to  get  it  from  him.  Brusca  would  not 
let  it  go,  and  carried  it  safely  to  his  Majesty.” 

“  From  that  day  to  this,”  adds  his  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  biographer,  “  Brusca  has  his  entree  at 
all  Cabinet  Councils.  He  keeps  himself  beautifully 
clean,  and  when  his  paws  are  muddy  he  carries  a 
brush,  left  for  his  special  use  in  one  spot,  to  one  of 
the  Marshal’s  servants,  and  barks  at  him  till  he 
brushes  off  every  particle  of  dust.” 

'The  following  anecdote  is  now  current  in  Flor¬ 
entine  society.  A  ballet-dancer  at  Venice,  while 
dancing  at  the  theatre  there,  had  a  bouquet  thrown 
her,  tied  with  a  ribbon  in  the  Italian  colors.  She 
immediately  kissed  the  ribbon,  which  created  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  among  the  audience.  After 
the  performance  she  was  called  to  the  police-office, 
and  sharply  reprimanded  for  this  act  of  patriotism. 
She  excused  herself  by  saying  that  in  kissing  the 
bouquet  she  had  only  followed  the  universal  custom 
on  such  occasions ;  but  the  authorities  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  this  excuse,  and  told  her  that  another  time  she 
should  not  kiss  the  bouquet,  but  tread  it  under  foot. 
The  following  evening  another  bouquet  was  thrown, 
and  the  dancer,  in  compliance  with  ner  instructions, 
trod  it  under  foot,  again  amid  frantic  applause. 
The  ribbon  round  the  bouquet  was,  however,  this 
time  not  red,  green,  and  white  ribbon,  but  black  and 
yellow  —  the  colors  of  Austria. 

A  CORRKSPOXDENT  of  the  London  Times  rejxirts 
what  he  calls  a  delightful  piece  of  Oriental  cour¬ 
tesy,  from  Astrabad,  the  noted  military  port  on  the 
Southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  appears  that 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
those  distant  parts  of  his  dominions  with  a  suite  of 
no  less  than  3,000  persons,  graciously  bestowed 
a  visit  upon  the  admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet  an¬ 
chored  in  that  harbor.  Among  the  amusements  af¬ 
forded  the  illustrious  guest  was  a  trip  on  the  sea  in 
a  splendid  steamer.  The  Shah  no  sooner  found 
himself  on  the  unwonted  element  than  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  ordinary  sensations  of  humanity  in  visit¬ 
ing  Father  Neptune  for  the  first  time,  ^e  Rus¬ 
sian  admiral  stood  aghast,  fearing  the  anger  of  the 
untravelled  despot.  “  I  am  afraid  your  Majesty  is 
unwell,”  he  at  length  observed,  apologetically.  “  Not 
in  the  least,”  immediately  retorted  the  piolite  Mos¬ 
lem  ;  “  I  am  now  a  guest  in  the  house  of  my  brother 


the  Czar.  How  —  how  —  how  —  can  I  feel  other¬ 
wise  than  happy  and  delighted  under  his  roof?  ” 

“  A  FEW  days  since,”  says  the  London  Review, 
“  there  might  have  been  seen  a  strange  crowd  out¬ 
side  the  shop  of  a  statuary  in  Regent  Street,  just 
at  that  part  where  the  loungers,  male  and  female, 
linger  on  the  pavement  before  making  the  return 
promenade.  I^me  earnest  individuab,  looking  in 
at  the  window  of  Mr.  Gaffin,  the  sculptor,  and  ap¬ 
parently  much  interested  in  an  object  displays 
there,  had  attracted  persons  of  a  very  different 
stamp  to  stop  and  look  in  too.  A  dozen  individuals 
looking  fixedly  at  one  point  will  at  any  time  form  a 
crowd  in  London,  and  so  it  did  on  this  occasion ; 
but  the  gayly-dressed  ladies,  and  the  prim  foreign 
gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  throng  could  haroly 
nave  been  interested  in  the  exhibition.  The  tablet 
of  plain  white  marble  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  di¬ 
rected  to  be  set  up  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  was 
being  shown  by  the  sculptor.  A  paper  at  the  side 
informed  the  passer-by  tnat  the  letters  of  the  in¬ 
scription  were  in  “imperishable  letters  of  lead,” 
This  is  the  husband’s  affectionate  and  touching 
tribute  to  his  wife’s  memory :  — 

“  Here  likewise  now  rests 

JANE  W'ELSH  CARLYLE, 

spouse  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chelsea,  London.  She  was 
bom  at  Haddington,  14th  of  July,  1801 ;  only  child  of 
the  above  John  Welsh  and  of  Groce  Welsh,  Caplegell, 
Dumfriesshire,  his  wife. 

“  In  her  bright  existence  she  hod  more  sorrows  than 
are  common,  but  also  a  soft  invincibility,  a  clearness  of 
discernment,  and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart,  which  are 
rare.  For  forty  years  she  was  the  true  and  loving 
helpmate  of  her  husband,  and  by  act  and  word  nn- 
weariedly  forwarded  him  as  none  else  could  in  all  of 
worthy  that  he  did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London, 
2l8t  April,  1866,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him, 
and  the  light  of  his  life  as  if  gone  out.” 

The  tablet  will  be  placed  beneath  the  stone  which 
records  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  parents  at  Had¬ 
dington,  Dumfriesshire. 

Tue  Royal  Sardinian  Academy  has  elected  Prof. 
Max  Muller  one  of  its  Acedemici  StranierL  The 
number  of  foreign  members  of  this  ancient  Academy 
has  always  been  restricted  to  seven.  They  are  at 
present  Boekh,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Barante,  Grote, 
Mommsen,  and  Max  Muller. 

A  French  lady,  Mdme.  Guerard  Duruel,  has 
composed  an  Italian  Marseillaise,  which  has  now 
been  translated  into  Italian,  and  is  very  popular  in 
the  army.  Hearing  of  the  number  of  Ganbaldian 
hymns  and  other  martial  airs  which  are  now  being 
composed,  Victor  Emmanuel  observed  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  whole  drummer  than  half  a  poet. 

The  following  ghost  story  finds  a  prominent  place 
in  most  of  the  Parisian  journals :  — 

“  A  Russian  lady  of  rank  died  lately  in  Paris,  and  her 
husband  sent  for  a  barber  to  arrange  her  hair  as  is  usual¬ 
ly  done  with  the  Russian  dead.  The  barber  took  his 
young  son  with  him,  and,  to  punish  the  lad  for  some  indis¬ 
cretion  which  he  had  committed,  brutally  compelled  him 
to  read  aloud  *  Mon  Voisin  Raymond  ’  whilst  the  hair  of 
the  corpse  was  being  dressed.  The  boy  was  terribly 
frightened  at  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  and  returned 
home  almost  delirious.  But  the  cruel  father’s  turn  was 
to  come,  and  on  the  following  night,  and  for  many  nights 
afterwards,  did  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  lady  sit 
by  his  bedside,  reading  aloud  to  him  improper  novels. 
At  last  the  poor  barber’s  black  hair  turned  white  under 
the  well-deserved  infliction  he  was  undergoing ;  but  soon 
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alter  the  fair  BuMian  had  exhausted  her  repertoire  of 
%ht  literature,  and  appeared  to  him  no  more,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  aiscover  a  dye,  which  completely 
restored  his  hair  to  its  original  thickness,  color,  and 
gloss,  which  he  now  sells  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 

ten  t^ca  the  bottle.  Apply  to  Mons. - ,  Rue - , 

No.  — . 

Such  is  the  last  form  of  a  French  sensation  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  conception  of  Fate  has  seldom  been  more 
finely  embodied  than  in  the  following  dialogue, 
though  the  turn  of  the  langua^  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  “  to  the  ar^er  chance,”  and  to 
the  victim  necessity  ”  has  some  trace  in  it  perhaps 
of  metaphysical  discussions  more  modern  than 
Plato’s:  — 

“  PRIMACnUS. 

“  Fate  ere  thy  mother’s  mother  drew  her  milk 
Decreed  this  anguish  on  thee :  bear  it  thou. 

“  Philoctbtks. 

“  Why  single  me  for  agony  from  the  herd  ? 

”  Phihachub. 

“  The  hunter  draws  his  arrow  to  the  head 
And  looses  on  a  thickly  feeding  drove, 

And  lets  the  arrow  have  its  choice  and  way  ; 

He  cares  not  which  he  strikes,  so  he  strike  weU. 

“  Philoctktes. 

“  But  this  is  chance,  and  not  necessity. 

“  Prim  ACHUS. 

“  Ay,  to  the  archer  chance,  but  to  the  beast 
Sobbing  and  bleeding,  with  the  barb  of  steel 
That  breeds  the  darkness,  ’t  is  necessity. 

Fate  sowed  the  seed:  the  appointed  hours  it  lay 
Sleeping,  then  ripened;  k),  tM  fruit  is  death!  ’’ 


THE  FIGHT  ON  RHU-CARN. 

[Un-Cam  is  the  name  of  a  moontain-road  oonnectiDg  the  npper 
paits  of  Honmonthibire  with  Breoooshire.  Pen  —  1.  e.  the  head  or 
top  —  is  the  highest  point  in  the  iine  which  takes  its  name  Ikom  the 
nnmeroos  cams  or  heaps  of  sepulchral  stones  scattered  near  its 
course.] 

Arthur,  one  sunny  mom,  our  legends  say. 

Sat,  pUying  dice,  on  Pen-Rhu-Cara  with  Kay 
And  Bedgar,  his  two  knights,  resting  awhile 
On  one  of  those  excursions  through  our  Isle, 

Taken  at  times  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
And  hear  with  his  own  ears  if  that  great  prize, 

So  coveted  by  monarchs,  his  acclmm 
For  equal  justice  stood  aright  with  Fame ; 

When  looking  down  the  pass,  that  led  away 
To  the  hill-tracts  where  Braganus  held  sway, 

Now  Brecon  ctdled,  he  saw  up  the  hillniide 
A  single  horseman,  hotly  spurring,  ride. 

Who,  by  her  slender  waist  held  sme  before, 

A  lovely  damsel,  pale  and  anxious,  bore ; 

Followed  at  a  short  space  by  his  own  men, 

And  farther  down  and  farther  yet  again 
Bands  of  pursuers  who  across  the  heath 
With  gestures  wild,  rode  onwards,  threatening  death. 
Up  sprang  the  knights  and  clutched  their  arms  with 
glee, 

"  Now,  my  Lord  Arthur,  this  concemeth  thee ! 

Lo !  many  press  on  few  —  odds  most  unfair, 

Speak  but  the  word,  and  straight  two  swords  are 
there. 

Which  may  go  for  to  equal  odds  more  ^at” 

“  Go  then,”  cried  Arthur,  “  but  first  bid  them  state 
The  reason  of  this  flight  and  sharp  pursuit — 

Yet  stay,  the  maid  is  fair,  and  ye  are  mute 


Save  to  ring  out  your  war^ries  fierce  and  clear. 
And  she,  methinks,  wants  nothing  more  to  fear.”  . 
So  strode  they  towards  the  riders,  laughingly, 

Who  slowlier  came,  in  wonder  there  to  see 
Figures  of  such  proud  bearing,  and  the  king 
With  a  grim  smile  beheld  the  damsel  cling 
More  closely  to  her  lover.  With  command 
Spoke  Arthur,  bade  them  tell  upon  whose  land, 
Within  whose  territorial  bounds  they  stood. 

And  why  their  quarrel  seemed  a  thing  of  blood. 

“  Gunleus  am  I,  son  of  a  king,  and  heir 
Of  this  his  realm ;  and  in  my  arms  I  bear 
My  wife  of  one  hour  old,  but  still  my  wife. 

Won  by  true  love  from  faction,  hate,  and  strife. 
Daughter  of  Brychan,  who,  misled  by  spite. 

Refused  by  day  what  we  ne’er  asked  by  night. 

To  Tfdgfuth,  to  his  Court,  my  father  sent. 

As  king  to  king,  and  ofttimes,  too,  I  went ; 

But  all  in  vain,  he  still  refused  consent. 

What  could  two  lovers  do  ?  She  fled  with  me ; 
Her  father  vows  a  deadly  enmity, 

And  yonder  come  his  powers.” 

“  Ride  on  secure. 

We  three  will  stay  to  make  your  nuptials  sure.” 
And  so  they  parted.  —  On  a  rising  ground 
Gunleus  and  his  fair  bride  looked  safely  round 
And  saw  amazed  three  leaders  stay  his  men. 

Range  them  in  quick  array,  and  back  agmn ; 

With  vantage  oi  the  ground,  chaige  the  thick  host.. 
That  late  pursued,  —  drive  them  mom  poet  to  poet 
Until  they  broke  and  fled  in  wild  dismay. 

To  cry  in  terror,  “  What  gods  fought  that  day  I  ” 
Then  Gunleus  to  his  palace  on  the  hill  — 

From  him  Alt-Gunlieu  called  —  rode  fast  to  fill 
His  hall  for  feasting ;  but  the  vizored  king 
Rode  by  and  would  not  stay,  but  gave  a  nng 
To  Gladys  the  fair  bride ;  and  years  had  gone 
Ere  Gunleus  knew  —  shewing  the  graven  stone 
To  an  old  trusted  courtier,  who  amazed 
Long  at  the  gem  on  Glaih's’  finger  gazed  — 

And  learnt  its  tale,  that  Bed^r  and  Sir  Kay, 

And  Arthur’s  self,  fought  on  ^u-Cam  that  day. 

C.  H.  Williams. 


’TRANSLATION  FROM  LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

Mother,  laughing  eyes  I  see. 

Bright  and  nine  as  yonder  sky, 

Ah !  for  them,  for  them  I  die, 

And  they  mock  at  me. 

Blue  or  green,  whiche’er  they  be  — 

For  disdain  can  change  their  hue, 

Hope  revives  when  they  are  blue, 

When  they  're  green ’t  is  jealousy. 

Life  revives  when  them  I  see. 

Death  succeeds  when  they  go  by. 

Ah !  for  them,  for  them  I  die, 

And  they  mock  at  me. 

Who  could  think  such  eyes  could  prove 
Lures  to  dazzle  and  deceive  ? 

Who  indeed  would  not  believe. 

Save  the  heart  that  knows  not  love  ? 

In  their  light  lost  utterly 
Me  thou  ’It  find  when  they  are  nigh. 

Ah  I  for  them,  for  them  I  die. 

And  they  mock  at  me. 


L 


